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CHAPTER XI. A NEW RELATION. 


NAN had been driven to Coleham in the 
wayonette by the coachman, who siill 
stayed on at the Warren till his month’s 
notice should have expired. When Miss 
Evans walked out of the office she stepped 
into the carriage and said, quickly, ‘‘Home,” 
without looking at or thanking Mr. Black- 
ston, who most politely shut the carriage 
door and made her a bow quite as low and 
deferential, be it said to his honour, as he 
could have given Mis. Gordon had she 
been in Nan’s place. 

“Home!” Yes, it was home to Nan, 
too, for there she had passed the last fifteen 
years of her life. There, too, she had 
developed a mother’s heart. She knew 
well enough that no one would ever claim 
her—plain, stern Anne Evans—for a wife. 
No one would surround her with loving 
care or find pleasure in her deep affection. 
No; she was too old, too ugly for that; 
but she had had children, dear adopted 
children, in Grace and Sibyl. No one had 
interfered with her as to their bringing up ; 
no one had watched her to see if she 
treated them well or ill; but her heart 
told her she had done her duty, and more 
than her duty, when those young lips 
showered kisses on her cheeks, and those 
good, innocent eyes looked at her lovingly, 
without one glance to intimate that she 
was too ugly to love. 

Once only, on her first arrival, Mr. Gor- 
don had given her acommand, He said: 





“Miss Evans, I don’t want those chil- 
dren to have anything to do with other 
children, and I don’t wish you to make 
friends with any one about here. If you 
find this restriction unjust, or your life too 
dull here, then we must part.” 

He had found perhaps the only 
woman to whom these words could sound 
pleasant, She said, simply: “I wish to 
make friends with no one; I shall 
be satisfied with the children as my only 
companions,” 

“ That is as I wish it. The world here 
has chosen to judge me, Miss Evans, and 
I mean to show it that I can live my life 
without it, and my household must also 
hold my opinion.” 

In that house Miss Evans had found the 
greatest happiness she had ever known; 
aod now, suddenly, she found herself 
turned away like a stranger, and separated 
from her children by the words of a woman 
who spoke to her as if she were on quite 
a different level, and as if the happiness 
of girls with an unfortunate history were 
scarcely worth consideration. 

Nan was unjust, we see; her first opinion 
of Mrs. Gordon had been unfavourable, 
and her nature was such that shé would 
keep this opinion to her life’s end. To the 
world she was a fierce, seif-willed woman ; 
it was only with Grace and Sibyl that the 
tiger-like propensities she inh«rited at her 
birth disappeared, and she became the 
“ Nan ” that Grace loved, and the “ Nan” 
whose name Sibyl had learned to lisp so 
early. 

Nan had often wondered about their 
mother; she must have been pretty, of 
course, and she had died young. Had 
sorrow killed her? Had her husband given 
her any more affection than he did his 
daughters? Not that he was ever unkind 
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to them, but he left them entirely to 
Nan, and was quite satisfied if he never 
heard any complaints of them, or was 
never asked for too much money. Siill, 
he gave them enough for their moderate 
wants, and to Nan her small salary, 
and to the girls their food and clothing, 
and now and then some little present 
in money—when he thought of it. But 
his horses and his wine parties — which 
meant gambling at cards —cost money, 
and money was always forthcoming for 
such expenses, Yet one great puzzle filled 
Nan’s mind—why had he not thought of 
the future of these children? They were 
his, at all events, owned as such, in a way 
cared for as such ; why had he never given 
one consideration as to what would happen 
to them if he died ? 

“ Why had I never courage to ask him?” 
she now thought regretfully, though with 
this regret came the conviction that she 
could never have dared to enquire into the 
private affairs of the master of the Warren. 

The five miles were all too short to 
arrange her tumultuous ideas in some 
order, and the nearer she approached the 
Warren the more nervous she became as 
to the right course of conduct. At last 
the top of the hilly road up to the Warren 
was reached, the carriage turned in at the 
gates, and drove rapidly up to the front 
door. 

Sibyl was well enough to-day to come 
down into the old schoolroom, where, by a 
large fire, she was making herself ex- 
tremely comfortable; Grace was reading 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels to her. 
These novels were their one great pleasure ; 
they read them, and re-read them, till the 
many characters became their friends, and 
they talked of them as other girls talk of 
their acquaintances or neighbours. Modern 
novels, that is, more modern than the 
great Scotch novelist, never stepped across 
the threshold of the Warren; lending 
libraries were unknown there, and there 
were no friends to lend them books. Now 
and then Nan bought them a book as a 
birthday present, but this was generally a 
book of poetry nicely bound, something 
they could keep and learn by heart. 

Now Nan made a great effort over her- 
self, passed one of her large hands over 
her broad forehead as if to smooth away 
any expression of trouble which might be 
there, and entered the schoolroom looking 
much as she usually did. Grace started 
up and at once came forward to meet her, 
with a smile on her face, 





“ Dear Nan, what a fairy you are! We 
never heard the carriage drive up, or per- 
haps we were too deeply interested in 
‘Ivanhoe.’ Sibyl has just been saying she 
would like to have been a lady in the time 
of the Crusades ; and—but you are tired, 
dear Nan.” 

“Come and sit near me and tell us 
what Mr. Blackston said,” cried Sibyl. 

“Nothing very interesting, my dears. 
What should he say—a man and a lawyer ? 
All lawyers are more or less disagreeable.” 

“Not kind Mr. Blackston. He is so 
very, very courteous to us, and he has 
been just the same even when you were 
away. But what did he want you for?” 

Nan looked round like an animal at 
bay. Only Grace noticed the unusual ex- 
pression of her face. 

‘‘ What was it, dear? Tell us.” 

“He wanted me to see a—lady, who 
wishes to befriend you.” 

This speech was a great effort to Miss 
Evans; but she said it so that her children 
might feel the blow less when it came. 

“A lady!” The very words fired Sibyl’s 
imagination. She was and had always 
been the one that craved for outside life— 
something new. ‘ How kind of her! Will 
she come and see us? Who is she?” 

“Yes; I fancy she will come. Her 
name is the same as yours—Mrs. Gordon. 
A relation of yours, I suppose.” 

“A relation of father’s?” said Grace, 
her face flushing brightly with surprise ; 
‘‘will she come here? Oh, we must like 
her if she is related to father. He never 
mentioned a Mrs, Gordon to us, did he, 
Sibyl?” 

“No; he never mentioned any relations, 
Once he said he was an only child. Nan, 
tell us, is she pretty ?” 

Nan could not bear to hear these girls 
even unconsciously looking forward to 
seeing Mrs. Gordon. She moved her chair 
impatiently, so that Grace saw that some- 
thing was the matter, and added : 

“What does it matter, Sibyl, darling, 
whether she is pretty or not? I dare say 
Nan never looked out for beauty. She 
said once that pretty people were not often 
nice. I dare say she had a nice kind face, 
hadn’t she?” 

“T didn’t look at her much; you will 
see for yourselves, She—this Mrs, Gordon 
—thinks it would be better for you to 
leave the Warren at the present moment, 
and go to some place to learn more than I 
can teach you—to Germany, perhaps.” 

“ How good of her to think of us like 
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For a little time I shouldn’t mind, 
Shouldn’t we have 


that ! 
would you, Grace? 
fun, we three?” 

“ Would you mind very much, Nan? 
You would have us,” said Grace, coax- 
ingly. ‘ And then the coming back would 
be nice.” 

Nan could not say the words. No, no; 
she could not. She only turned round 


half fiercely, half passionately, as she put 
her arm round Grace, and answered in a 
low voice ; 

“ Of course, child, with you two I would 
go anywhere,” 


CHAPTER XII, VIEWING THE PROPERTY. 


“OnE more night, and I have broken 
the blow onlya little to them,” thought Miss 
Evans as, unable to sleep or even to 
undress that evening, she paced her bed- 
room trying to think of some means of 
delivering her children from Mrs, Gordon’s 
power. How was this possible when she 
herself was poor ; when this woman would 
take everything and dole out a little with 
the condition that she was to see it well 
laid out? If these were her own daughters 
left to face the cruel world, what would 
she think, what would she feel—that is 
if the dead could feel the miseries of the 
living ? 

At last, when tired out, the angry 
woman lay down upon her bed and fell 
into an uneasy slumber. She dreamt that 
her children were out on the wide heath 
alone ; she could see them, but she could 
not reach them or speak to them. Then 
she saw Sibyl, with her pretty golden hair 
flying round her shoulders, approach close 
to the edge of a black pit full of water. 
She called out to her to take care; she 
struggled to run towards her; she saw 
Grace trying to pull her back. Then she 
woke up trembling with fear. It was only 
a dream, thank Heaven ; but Nan, in her 
excited state, took it for a warning. She 
must prevent them from being taken in 
hand by Mrs. Gordon; but how? 

It was a hard task for Miss Evans to 
come down to breakfast as usual; but she 
was not a person to give in easily ; besides, 
she, too, had noticed a certain spirit of law- 
lessness about the servants which her pre- 
sence alone could restrain. The master was 
dead, and were they not quite able to hear 
the gossip of the place? Of course they 
heard it, and chose to think that they 
might do as they liked now till they went 
away. But no one ever was rude to her 
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children in Miss Evans’s presence. They 
positively dared not be so ! 

If Grace and Sibyl had had no “ advan- 
tages,” as Miss Evans had said, they had 
had what was better: a thorough and 
methodical person to teach them what she 
knew. Nan had lived before the days of 
examinations and eager thirst for higher 
education. Early left an orphan, she had 
been handed over to relations whose one 
idea was always how to get rid as soon as 
possible of the expense of keeping Anne. 

Anne certainly had not troubled them 
long. At sixteen, she had gone to bea 
governess-pupil in a small school. With 
the work she had done there, the affronts 
she had endured, the snubbing or patro- 
nising from the “ young ladies” (!) it is no 
wonder that Nan Evans grew up with a 
defiant hatred of the world, which had 
always been so anxious to put its heel 
upon her, After this school came private 
situations ; but as she could not speak 
French like a Parisian, or Italian like 
a native of Florence, or play on the 
harp, or scamper up and down the piano, 
her situations were always with second-rate 
people, who could pay second or third-rate 
salaries, and make up with rudeness what 
they could not give in money. 

All those past histories were memories 
not spoken of nor forgotten, because never 
mentioned, but all the same bearing fruits 
of bitterness, A chance advertisement had 
brought her to the Warren, and the owner, 
looking at her unlovely countenance and 
manner, said to himself: “This one, at 
least, will not seek for lovers, or be sought 
out by them.” It was a mere chance on both 
sides, but bringing happiness, as we have 
seen, to Nan and her children. Neverthe- 
less, Nan could give, and did give the 
girls a sound English education. History 
she delighted in, and made Grace delight 
ip it also. No history was too long or too 
wearisome to be rejected by Nan; and, 
cleared up by her remarks and her wonder- 
fal knowledge of the subject, history was 
not dry matter, but dealt with living men 
and women, living principles, living hatred 
and heroism actuating the actors on the 
stage of the old world. 

It must be owned, however, that Nan’s 
French was curious; but such as it was 
she handed it on to her children. So all 
three had a strange pronunciation ; but 
then they understood every word, and the 
dictionary was not a necessary book for 
them. So it was with German; for Nan 
could learn any language, but could pro. 
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nounce none correctly but her own mother 
tongue, 

This is the simple outline of the story of 
their lives, so simple that, to Grace and 
Sibyl, there would have seemed to be no- 
thing worth relating ; but all was changed 
now the day had come for Nan to hear 
Mrs. Gordon offer her six months’ salary 
instead of notice. 

Grace’s first thought that morning was, 
‘‘To-day we shall see a relation of father’s, 
a relation of our own ; how very, very nice 
it will be to have some one who must care 
for us!” and, with a brighter look than she 
had worn since her father’s death, she 
hastily performed her toilet and went to 
wake up Sibyl with her usual kiss. 

* Grace, is that you? I have had such 
delightful dreams; you and I were so 
happy, but I forget why.” 

‘Perhaps it was because of our new 
relation, with our name, too—Mrs. Gordon 
—I wonder what her Christian name is ? 
She will think you pretty, Sibyl, dear; but 
as for me——” 

“Everybody must like you, of course, you 
stupid Gracie ; but fancy how deli; hiful it 
will be if she really arranges for us to go 
to Germany. I wish I could talk German ; 
never mind, we can read it. It is strange 
that we have just finished Schiller's ‘Thirty 
Years’ War;’ I wonder if German girls 
know it as well as we do? Won't it be 
delightful?” And Sibyl’s spirits rose to 
a high degree, till Grace put iv, more 

ravely : 

*T hope father would have liked us to 
go. I am not sure, Sibyl. You know he 
never cared about our leaving home ; he 
always said we had quite enough to satisfy 
us at the Warren.” 

“All the same, I want to see more 

eople.” 

“ All the same, make haste and dress, 
you lazy child ; what will Nan eay to us if 
we are late?” 

But the sisters were not late, and a very 
pretty picture they made, even though 
their new black dresses were quite simple 
—heavily trimmed with crape. Mr. Black- 
ston had settled that whoever came in 
for the money could afford to pay for the 
suitable mourning of the two girls. Sibyl’s 
beauty only appeared in more striking 
colours, set off by the deep black; the 
golden hair was more like an aureole, and 
the piuk cheeks, a little paler than usual, 
looked like the delicate colour of the 
lining of some exquisite sea-shell. 

As for Nan she could hardly bear to 





look at them. She wondered how many 
more days she should be with them ; but 
not one day sooner than she could help 
would she leave them—on that subject 
she was quite determined. 

If Grace and Sibyl were in good spirits, 
the weather seemed to frown at their 
happiness ; great clouds now swept across 
the sky, the frost was going, and a cold, 
fine rain was falling. There could be no 
going out for Sibyl, and Grace would not 
leave her. To-day, instead of the usual 
steady morning reading, which Nan never 
gave up, Miss Evans announced that she 
was going to some cottage a mile or two 
away on the heath, and that they must 
amuse themeelves. She felt that she could 
not sit stil], it was more than she could do. 

“But it rains, dear Nan,” said Grace, 


“let me go instead of you. Nothing 
hurts me,” 
‘You? No, no; I must go myself.” 


If Nan said must, no one ever tried to 
alter her determination, so that Grace let 
her have her own way. Perhaps, too, 
the girls did not notice their friend’s 
strange conduct as much as they might 
have done had they not been occupied 
with the wonderful and new idea that at 
this moment at Coleham, only five miles 
away, a new relation was staying, that she 
probably would come over and see them 
on this very day and settle all kinds of 
new plans about their life. If only Nan 
would tell them more about her personal 
appearance—but of course that was Nan’s 
way, she always noticed strangers so 
little, 

So when the sisters were left to them- 
selves, instead of reading or working, they 
indulged in long “ wonderings,” which at 
that age are so delightful, especially when 
the future is bathed in golden light. 

At Coleham, on the same morning, Mr. 
Blackston, seeing the day was clouding 
over, called on Mrs. Gordon and offered to 
drive her up at once for fear the weather 
should prove still more unfavourable in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Gordon accepted ; she 
wanted to see her future home, but also 
she wished to get over the disagreeable 
duty of settling about “ these unfortunate 
girls.” It was all very disagreeable and un- 
comfortable ; but her duty was to get them 
away as soon as possible, anyhow before 
Minuie and Beatrice became aware of their 
existence, 

The country, even seen through heavy 
mist - clouds, was picturesque, it re- 
minded Mis Gordon of Scotch wills, for 
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Scotland was the ancient home of the 
Gordons; then, too, the fir-woods, the 
yellow sandy roads, sometimes cutting 
through a hillock, and leaving a great 
yellow sandy bank bare, looked cheerful 
through the rain. There was no mud, no 
deep clay rats, only the higher one 
ascended the better were the views, till 
towards the top, when nearing the Warren, 
the panorama was truly splendid, and the 
widow exclaimed : 

‘“* What a lovely country ; how beautiful 
this must be in summer, Mr. Blackston !” 

“It is a lovely country ; even though we, 
inhabitants of Coleham, cannot boast of 
such views, lying as we do in a valley, 
yet we are proud of our neighbourhood. 
I wish those poor girls were not forced 
to——’ 

Mr, Blackston paused ; he had forgotten 
he was addressing the present owner, but 
remembered it in time. 

Mrs. Gordon was too well-bred to notice 
the pause, and she herself filled up the 

ap. 
<. Do you think Miss Evans will be able 
to find another situation soon? We must 
look out for her; but certainly her appear- 
ance is egainst her.” 

“I suppose it is—look on your right 
hand, Mrs. Gordon, there are the chimneys 
of the Warren.” 

Mrs. Gordon gazed out of the window 
with a new feeling of possession and im- 
portance in her heart—a feeling which, 
however, she carefully hid from her com- 
panion. All her hopes were realised, she 
had waited long for this; but now she 
was mistress of a home which could be left 
to her son, and mistress of an income 
which would make her future life a daily 
pleasure instead of a daily burden. Every- 
thing was as it should be. She could 
already see Minnie and Beatrice mounted 
on fine horses with a groom behind them, 
riding to the meet ; she could imagine the 
pleasant parties she should give, sur- 
rounded by her daughters and her beloved 
Austin when he came home, There 
would be no more anxiety on his part to 
cost her as little as possible, no more self- 
denial for the girls if they wished to 
appear as well dressed as others of their 
station, 

On his side Mr. Blackston was trying 
to invent a good story, trying to frame 
some excuse so that the girls might leave 
their home quietly, without the necessity 
of being told the real truth, He had 
never before had a mission to perform 
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which he so much disliked. Yet, however 
hard lawjwas, at this moment Mrs, Gordon 
represented the law, and Grace and Sibyl 
were outside it; besides, he himself was 
& representative of the famous legal body 
and he must do his duty. 

It was Sibyl who first heard the sound 
of carriage- wheels, and called out to Grace 
to come and see the strange sight of an 
unknown fly. 

‘© Grace, it is Mr, Blackston, I am sure, 
and it must be she, and Nan is not here. 
What shall we do?” 

Grace turned pale ; to them this visitor 
was an event as extraordinary as if the 
Queen suddenly honoured a private indi- 
vidual with an uoexpected visit. 

** Perhaps she will not ask for us,” con- 
tinued Sibyl in a disappuinted tone, “ when 
she hears Nan is out; but I half hope she 
will.” 

This eager desire to see ‘‘' Nan” was 
certainly not felt by Mra. Gordon; and 
when she was told Miss Evans was out, 
she secretly rejoiced at the news, She 
had a dislike to that stern female. 

“You will like to see the girls,” whis- 
pered Mr. Blackston; to which remark 
Mrs, Gordon auswered at once : 

Yes, certainly ; that is, if you think it 
would be best.” 

“The young ladies are in the school- 
room,” answered James, 

Mrs. Gordon felt a secret indignation in 
hearing ‘‘ those poor girls” called ‘ young 
ladies” in this house. When her daughters 
came they would be “the young ladies ;” 
till then—— 

“We will walk up, then,” said Mr. 
Blackston. ‘I know the room, you need 
not announce us, Shall I lead the way, 
Mrs, Gordon? I fancy we shall frighten 
them less if we go straight upstairs, they 
are 80 little accustomed to visitors.” 

Perhaps it was these words which made 
Mrs. Gordon imagine she was going to see 
two plain, shy, awkward girls, who would 
be too ignorant of the ways of ordinary 
society to be able to open their mouths; so 
that when Mr. Blackston, going first, 
after a gentle knock, opened the door, 
Mrs. Gordon was, for the moment, so 
surprised at the sight which met her eyes 
that she could not advance. Bafore her 
she saw two tall, well-grown maidens, 
dressed simply in deep mourning, but the 
sad attire could not hide their grace 
and ladylike bearing. What struck Mes. 
Gordon at once, and that painfully, was 
that one of them was—yes, was very, very 
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like Beatrice, only far more striking in 
appearance ; if Beatrice was considered 
really pretty, this girl, with her golden 
hair, her exquisite complexion, and grace- 
ful bearing, was a far greater beauty. The 
shock of this resemblance; and the unex- 
pected refinement of the sisters, so far 
took away Mrs. Gordon’s self-possession, 
that for a moment she held back and did 
not follow Mr. Blackston. Some women 
might have felt pity at this sight ; but it 
must be said that Mrs. Gordon, on the 
contrary, was more annoyed than she 
cared to acknowledge even to herself, that 
self to whom she occasionally confessed 
o—~ thoughts. Mr. Blackston spoke 
rat : 

“How do you do, Miss Grace? Well, 
Miss Sibyl, so you have nearly recovered 
your usual health.” The lawyer’s voice 
was hearty and kind, for beauty softened 
even this officer of the law, though he 
knew he was addressing those who had no 
legal rights. ‘“ You see I have brought 
you a visitor. I dare say you were un- 
prepared for such an event,” 

Mrs. Gordon was now forced to come 
forward, forced even to shake hands, She 
had meant to nod and say something kind 
and affable, but she could not bring her- 
self to act so very differently from Mr. 
Blackston, Sibyl’s eyes were fixed on her, 
and Grace shyly offered her a chair, mur- 
muring something about Mrs, Gordon’s 
kindness in coming to see them. Grace, 
however, felt a strange pang of disappoint- 
ment ; she had expected this cousin to kiss 
her, and own her at once as her father’s 
daughter. 

Sibyl, on her side, was gazing admiringly 
at this new lady—so elegant, so pleasant- 
looking, even pretty, and possessing such 
perfectly easy manners. This was a rela- 
tion to be proud of. Not as good as Nan, 
of course ; but somebody very, very nice, 
who might be called “ our cousin.” 

“ Mrs, Gordon thinks you ought to get 
the advantage of foreign languages,” began 
Mr. Blackston, breaking the ice, or, rather, 
trying to crash through it. “ What would 
you say to going to Germany, Grace ?” 

**I expect we should miss home at first, 
dreadfully,” said Grace, with her sweet, 
gentle smile ; ‘but then it will be all the 
pleasanter coming back, won’t it, Sibyl ?” 

“Yes; we love home very much ; but 
then we should like to see some new 
places,” 

“ And Nan would take care of us. Iam 
so sorry she is out ; but she has gone to see 





the old gardener’s wife on the heath. We 
must, of course, ask her if she would like 
it.” 

Mr. Blackston was about to say that 
Nan was not to be consulted, when a look 
from Mrs, Gordon stopped him. She gave 
the least little shake of her head, and he 
understood her to mean: ‘ Leave them to 
me.” To say the truth, he was thankful 
to do so, for he was afraid of what might 
happen when the enlightenment came. 

**Do you think you could pack up your 
little personal possessions in a week, and 
be ready to go as soon as that!” asked 
Mrs, Gordon, in a gentle voice ; and the 
unsuspecting Sibyl fell into the snare. 

“A week? Oh, yes; we could pack up 
in a day. We have only once or twice 
ever taken a real journey, so that some- 
times we fancied the world must be almost 
like a fairy tale, didn’t we, Grace ?” 

Grace had a few tears gathering in her 
eyes.. A week was a short time to say 
good-bye to her dear home and to her 
father’s grave, which was only a mile away 
in the churchyard of a district church—a 
lovely place on the heath. Still, Sibyl was 
eager for a change, and she would not say 
a word to damp her spirits. 

‘‘You do not think father would have 
objected to our going, do you, Mr. Black- 
ston?” asked Grace, turning towards the 
lawyer. ‘ You knew him better than any 
one, I think. I should like to go by what 
you say.” 

Mr. Blackston had never felt so false as 
now, when he answered : 

“Yes, certainly ; he would think it the 
best possible thing for you.” 

“ Then we accept, Mrs, Gordon; that is, 
as far as we can without Nan’s consent. 
You will tell us about the journey; we 
know nothing.” 

“ Yes; I will arrange everything,” said 
Mrs. Gordon, rising. ‘A friend of mine 
is going to Fribourg in a fortnight, and 
she will escort you, so that you will have 
no more trouble; but I will soon write 
further particulars to you. Now, Mr. 
Blackston, perhaps you will take me over 
the house ?” 

With a nod and a little smile to the 
sisters Mrs, Gordon passed out of the 
old schoolroom, followed by the lawyer, 
leaving the girls strangely full of new 
thoughts. 

‘She might have kissed us,” said Grace. 

‘‘ But isn’t she a wonderful person ; so 
much at her ease, and so—well, not grand, 
Grace ; but I never felt so much like a 
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child as I did in her presence, did you, 
Grace ?” 

“T wish she had asked me to show her 
over the house, Perhaps she remembers 
it when father first came here,” said Grace, 

Once out of hearing, Mrs, Gordon re- 
marked : 

“T think we had better make all the 
preparations first, before we enter into the 
painful subject. I—I did not expect to 
find them like that!” 

“Ah! I thought they would strike you, 
Mrs, Gordon. A beautiful creature that 
Sibyl ; but Grace is my favourite.” 

Mrs. Gordon cleared her throat, then 
said, suddenly : 

“ Do you think they could take another 
name, Mr. Blackston? It might lead to 
unpleasant questions ; but still——” 

“A very difficult question, Mrs, Gordon. 
Let me show you their poor father’s room.” 

This chamber was a very simple apart- 
ment, the sight of which gave Mrs. Gordon 
but little pleasure. She saw a large, square 
four-poster bed with heavy draperies, an 
old-fashioned fireplace, and a few old 
chairs, whilst in the corner of the room 
stood an ancient escritoire, with innumer- 
able drawers and pigeon-holes nearly 
empty. 

Mr. Blackston pointed it out, 

“All poor Mr. Gordon’s papers were 
there ; but I could find nothing to throw 
any new light on the fortune of his girls, 
I should have been thankful to do 
80.” 

Did Mrs. Gordon echo his wish, or did 
she drown all feelings of pity in the most 
interesting of all occupations—taking pos- 
session of a new inheritance ? 





IN A GOODS YARD. 


** RIGHT forward!” “ Right away there!” 
A shriek from the engine and away we go. 
We may be bound North on business to 
some smoky Yorkshire town, or to the 
sunny South to avoid the fogs and smoke 
of wintry London; but whatever our 
route, whatever our destination, and 
whatever our object—work or pleasure— 
we need not turn to our books and 
newspapers till we are well on our journey, 
that is, if we are of a contemplative turn 
of mind. The rows of buildings, the ranks 
of empty carriages, the stray engines we 
pass as we leave our terminus will set us 
thinking of the amount of work which 
must be required before the train is started, 





despite the fact that it all seems so simple. 
The polishing up of brass-work, the oiling 
and cleaning of the engine, the making up 
and coupling of the carriages, all these put 
together make a fine to-do before the train is 
backed into the station ready for us to take 
our comfortable seats—and they are all 
comfortable now, whether first, second, or 
third class—and proceed on our journey. 
On some lines we pass by extensive 
yards, where passengers and passenger 
carriages are unknown, where nothing in 
the way of rolling stock is to be seen but 
shunting engines and goods trucks; and 
then we may well think that if a passenger 
train takes some preparation, a goods train 
must be a very much more serious affair. 
The passenger train runs right through as 
it starts, or, anyhow, is bereft of but few of 
its carriages, while a goods train is made 
up of carriages for very many different 
destinations, But the greatest difference 
is in the fact that in the passenger train 
the loading is done by the passengers them- 
selves, while the goods train is composed 
of various trucks each filled with many 
packages, each of which requires to be 
separately handled and placed in its own 
truck. 

Being gifted with the bump of curiosity, 
it occurred to us that we should like to 
have a glimpse of a goods yard at work, 
and, finding it possible to get leave, we 
started to see what we could of the work 
and system to which we blindly trust al- 
most anything from a pin to an elephant, 
feeling perfectly certain that it will reach 
its destination safely. 

The railway company from whom we 
have received permission is one of our 
largest companies, and the first place to 
visit is the goods yard in the City, 
where the majority of the varied goods 
are dealt with. This City Goods Yard 
has two differences from most other goods 
stations. The first difference makes the 
work heavier than it should be, and con- 
sists in the fact that the trucks are loaded 
on a low level and then have to be hoisted 
to a high level to reach the railway proper ; 
the other difference is that it is the only 
large yard in the heart of London, most 
others being placed well away from the 
terminus, The time to see the work of 
loading and despatching the down traffic 
is in the early evening, so our first visit 
shall be at half-past six. 

The goods are brought into the yard by the 
public in their own vans, by the vans of the 
Company’sagents,and by the Company’s own 
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vans. As the vans come in they are weighed, | off them and see what sort of place this 
the weights are entered on the notes the | is. 

carmen bring, the notes stamped, and the| The vans are all on our right, and on 
van passes on if it can; but as by this our left is a series of arches, fourteen in 
time the yard is fall, the van in all proba- number, and it is in these arches that the 
bility has to wait, and a good long line of | actual unloading of vans and loading of 
vans in waiting is the result ; but all in railway trucks take place. Towards the 
good time a move is made, and on the van front of each arch, with three «xceptions, 
goes with its stolid carman aud cheeky boy is a platform, technically known as a bank, 
—and here it may be cbserved that a| which extends the whole breadth of the 
carman’s boy almost always affords an | arch and reaches some little distance back. 
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extremely fine specimen of London cheek. 
The notes mentioned above contain the 
weight and description of the goods, and 
the addrezes to which they are consigned. 
If a carman has a load consigned to only 
one address, he is a ‘full load,” and has 
but one note. If his goods are consigned 
to eight different people, eight different 
notes have to be in his charge, or in his 
boy’s, who, perhaps, loses them. What 
happens if they are lost does not appear ; 
but tonight a small boy appears at the 
window of the hut by the weigh-bridge and 
announces that he has come from the 
Cheapside receiving office with eight notes, 
and has lost them. He is quite certain he 
has lost them, and departs, having been 
crose-questioned on the subject. He turns 
up again with the utmost coolness in about 
five minutes. He has found them, of 
course in the most unlikely place, and one 
where we should hardly have thought he 
would have searched—his coat-pocket. The 
weigh-bridge office is kept pretty hard at 
work just now, with the entering the car- 
men’s time and the weights of their loads, 
which are put down to the carmen who bring 
them, together with the time each carman 
left the yard to collect and the time he 
returns with his load. It seems, looking 
over the list, that a carman puts in enough 
time a day. Well, the hours are not 
short; but a great deal of time is lost in 
waiting for loads which are not ready when 
the van appears to take them; and what 
the carman particularly dislikes is the wait- 
ing to get into the yard now and unload, 
for he naturally wants to get off. 

But let us leave the weigh-bridge office— 
which will want revisiting two or three 
times in the course of the next hour to see 
what progress is being made with vans— 
and come into the yard itself and see what 
is going on, At first we are quite enough 
occupied in taking care to keep out of the 
way of the vans and the horses ; but, soon 
finding that they are not in a conspiracy— 
as might appear—to run over everybody 
and everything, wo may take our eyes 


From the inner end of the bank stretches 
| a platform, and on either side of this plat- 
form are the lines of metals on which the 
| trucks stand to be loaded. In one of the 
| three arches where this arrangement does 
not obtain, there is a road right down one 
side of the arch with a platform next it 
and the line of metals beyond that ; in the 
other two the road also ruus through, 
but there is no platform, and the waggons 
can go right against the bricks. These are 
mostly used for full loads, which, as before 
mentioned, signify loads complete in them- 
selves all to one consignee, 

But let us return to the banks, Against 
these the vans are backed, and the work of 
unloading commences, The men at work 
are as follows. A foreman for each three 
or four arches, and four gangs to each bank, 
each of which gangs consists of the checker, 
the caller-cif, and three porters. As the 
goods are taken from the van they are sepa- 
rately weighed and checked by the checker, 
who is responsible that the goods received 
are as stated in the carman’s notes, which are 
handed to him ; that they are of the weight 
there set down ; of the right description ; 
and in good order. From him the notes 
pass to the invoice-room. The goods, 
when checked, are seized upon by the 
porters aud whirled away; aud here is 
about the most amezing thing—-to an out- 
sider. Of course, all the goods in one van 
are seldom for one destination, and they 
have to be carted all over the place, from 
arch to arch, to arrive at their right waggon; 
and that they all eventually do get to the 
right place is a triumph of careful system 
and orderly arrangement, 

A list is hung up in each arch of the 
various places where the various waggons 
for different places are to be found ; but 
still, looking at the tremendous number 
of packages, and the various places to 
which they are consigned, it does seom 
wonderful, if not impossible, that every- 
thing should go right. Here are sheets 
of tinware, cisterns, sewing - machines, 
a few carcases of sheep, pails, pockets 
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of hops—some of these cause a diffi- 
culty, the address on the pockets not 
agreeing with the address on the consign- 
ment note ; but off they go, if they have 
been sent wrong, a telegram will stop them 
to-morrow morning — packets of tea in- 
numerable, and every description and 
shape of parcel, the contents of which 
cannot even be guessed. 

One arch is given up to a firm with 
agents all over the country, which firm 
collects small parcels and makes them into 
large parcels by putting all for any one 
town together, the object being to save the 
carriage, the rate on a small parcel being 
so much more in proportion than on a 
large one. 

Let us take a walk along the line of 
arches and see the work in full swing, and 
take care that we are not run into by a 
truck coming quickly round a corner. Here 
the porters are at work all along the line, 
unloading, wheeling the trucks, depositing 
their burdens by the railway trucks, load- 
ing them up, covering them with tar- 
paulins—and, in the case of some thin 
chests of tea which are bound for a long 
journey, putting them in a canvas case too 
—roping these down, while every now and 
then a move is made, and the line of trucks 
disappears one by one till the metals stand 
empty, soon to be filled by empty trucks, 
one by one, when work goes on again. 

It is not a place to be recommended to 
a person with a headache or weak nerves, 
for the noise, to say the least of it, makes 
itself pretty apparent, and goes on without 
cessation. The rattle of the horses’ hoofs 
outside, the trucks continuously going to 
and fro inside, the shouts of the men, and 
the occasional crash of railway truck against 
railway truck, do not tend to peace and 
quietness, But for all the seeming con- 
fusion and muddle, everything is really 
going on in perfect order, and work is 
progressing at a good rate. 

But enough of this coaseless rattle. Let 
us follow the trucks out beyond the plat- 
form and up to the outer air. At the end 
of the line of rails in the arches runs a line 
at right angles to them, down the whole 
line, and at the end of each separate arch 
line is a turn-table, and, in addition, along 
the line there are three more turn-tables, 
which lead to the lifts which are the con- 
nection between the two levels. All the 
moving of trucks here is done by 
hydraulic power, and if we are not 
careful, as the light is not too good 
in some placer, we shall be barking our 





shins either on a capstan or a guide—a 
little post of steel, round which a rope 
may be passed to give the capstan a 
greater run. They lurk in the shadow, 
and as we don’t know our way about— 
there! I knew you would do it, and now 
you've got no skin on that shin! As the 
truck is hauled out it is turned on to this 
line, hauled alongside to one of the three 
turn-tables, then turned again and run on 
to a lift, which raises it up to the upper 
air. 

Let us see this lot sent up. There they 
are, standing four of them in a line, at 
right angles to where they were loaded, 
and on the left of the lift capstan. The 
rope is fixed on the far wheel, the waggon 
pulled along, brought up with a sharp 
turn, the rope altered from the original far 
wheel, which, as the turn-table is on our 
right, has become the near one, to the 
present far one, the capstan is set whizzing, 
the turn-table pulled round, the truck run 
on to the lift in about the shortest time 
imaginable. It is most fascinating watch- 
ing one of these capstans ; they seem to be 
possessed of almost magical power. There 
is no appearance of effort. Just press a 
knob and round the thing whizzes, and 
will pull along anything in reason. And 
they have their work cut out for them 
here, for over a thousand trucks are dealt 
with here every day, in or out. 

Let us now take a journey in the lift and 
go up to the yard itself, where the trains 
are made up and started on their journey. 
Here the same hydraulic power is at work, 
and across the yard from each lift is a line 
of turn-tables, to turn the trucks into 
whatever line of rails is necessary. The 
hauling and stopping short, turning and 
sending on again, seems endless. Bat 
here is a train just going to start—the 
9.25—and it perhaps only now suddenly 
dawas upon us that all this traffic must 
have a time-table, and that the trains must 
be got off just as punctually as the pas- 
senger traffic, 

Here come the invoices, “t»otle” goes 
the horn—they do not degenerate into 
shouts here, but give their * back her up,” 
“ease her away,” and such-like orders by 
the sound of a horn—and away goes 
the 9.25 on the first part of her journey. 
Before she goes the number of every 
truck is taken, and, as has been said, 
the invoices are brought out and either 
handed to the guard, put in the trucks, 
or fastened on to the doors. Come into 
the invoice-room, or shipping office, as it 
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is called, for one moment. Here the 
carmen’s notes are brought, and from 
them the invoices are made out; and 
as almost every description of goods is 
carried at a different rate, a clerk who 
knows all about invoicing goods at a 
railway goods invoice-room must know 
a good deal. We don’t want to stop here 
long ; the heat is something fearful. Per- 
haps we thought, up till now, that a com- 
posing-room in full work by gaslight was 
the hottest place going ; but this invoice- 
room will give a composing-room a long 
start, and beat it hollow. The room is quite 
handy for the trains when complete and 
ready to start, so that the work can go on 
till the last moment. 

Such is the work of the down-goods 
traffic on one of our main lines. Of course, 
being on two levels, there are no heavy 
goods dealt with here; that is attended 
to farther down the line. Here close upon 
two thousand tons are dealt with daily 
for the up and down traffic, and the work 
is also carried on at various other places, 
at one of which there are large bonded 
warehouses full of whiskey, and tobacco, 
and such-like things, the revenue on 
which helps to keep the country going, 
and where full loads are mostly dealt 
with. The limit of the making up of the 
through traffic is nearly on the outskirts 
of town, and to this station we will pro- 
ceed one evening, and see the trains finally 
started. 

Now this station is one of those places 
which are execrated by everybody who 
sleeps within hearing. Nervous people 
living in its neighbourhood say that the 
whistling of the engines and bumping of 
the trucks is too awful, and goes on all 
| night. If they be given to exaggeration, 
they are apt to declare that in the summer 
they cannot keep their windows open if 
they wish to sleep a wink. With this in 
our minds—we live in the neighbourhood 
ourselves, by the way—we, of course, ex- 
pect the yard to be a very Pandemonium 
of sounds, and think that if it were not 
for our innate curiosity we would rather 
stop at home. Then, too, what stories 
have we not heard as to the dangers to be 
met with.in the goods yards! What hair- 
breadth escapes may we not expect! We 
think it right to take a tender farewell of 
our friends before we enter on what, per- 
haps, we expect to be a dangerous mission. 

Arriving at the entrance we at first find 
ourselves in ‘ banks” as in the City ter- 
minus ; but we pass through that stage and 





find ourselves in the yard itself; and here we 
find trains again being marshalled in order 
by means of three sets of turn-tables right 
across the yard, which contains fourteen 
sets of metals. Here, where we are now, our 
old friend the hydraulic capstan is doing 
the job ; but, if we penetrate further and 
proceed to the end of the yard, where it 
joins the main line, we find that the shunt- 
ing is done by engines, and that, instead of 
being hauled along, turned on turn-tables, 
and sent along again, the waggons are 
shunted in proper form to the accompani- 
ment of turning of points and dropping of 
signals. To this yard come—or, rather, 
are backed, for they have to go beyond 
it first—all trains from our City yard and 
all other places where our Company’s goods 
trains may be made up. Here they are 
either broken up and the various parts 
shunted and picked up by some train ready 
to take them up and start, or they shunt 
off a few waggons for places to which they 
are not bound, and with one shunt pick up 
the waggons already marshalled ready for 
them, and start away themselves. Ten 
minutes is about the time taken from the 
arrival of a City train to the time when 
the complete train is ready to start. It is 
wonderful work, and being done in the 
dark, it seems almost impossible to get the 
waggons right; but the men seem quite 
calm and collected, and perfectly able to 
see everything in the dark just as well as 





if it were broad daylight. To see them |, 


take the number and destination off the 
little address-card on the waggon’s side as 
it rolls past is a “caution.” it is as much 
as we can do to see the card itself ; as to 
seeing anything on it, we cannot even see 
that there is anything written on it at all. 

It will give some idea of the large 
amount of traffic from this yard to set forth 
the time-table for a night. The trains 
run for some time with but ten minutes’ 
intervals, and the list from nine o’clock to 
three includes twenty-five trains in all, and 
as the average load is forty trucks, it does 
not make a bad night’s work. Now, if we 
take the list which has just been brought 
in for the forty minutes past nine we will 
find what a train is made up of. It is 
made up of forty-three waggons for fourteen 
different places. 

Before we leave the yard we will see 
what we can from the signal-box, with its 
bright steel levers for signals and points ; 
some of the levers which may be wanted 
suddenly—as in splitting up a train which 
has been uncoupled and pushed on by an 
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engine, the different parts of the train re- 
quiring to be turned into different lines— 
being painted some special distinguishing 
colour. Here the two men control all the 
points, mostly fromthe oral order of the fore- 
man in charge down below—while we are 
up here comes the order, hoarsely shouted 
up, “Turn her into No. 1, Bill”—and, in 
the time of fogs, entirely by word passed 
ap the line of fogmen. Let us look out 
and see. It is a weird scene, viewed from 
up above, full of life and motion, and, 
above all, indistinct. The waggons flitting 
about, as it were, with no visible means of 
locomotion to be seen from here; the red 
and green lights of the signal posts ; the 
moving white lights of the lanterns; the 
puffs of smoke from the engines ; the indis- 
tinct figures of the men; and, above all, 
the constant movement and life go to make 
up a curiously picturesque scene. And the 
noise? Well, we are bound to admit that 
it is all wonderfully quiet. The whistles of 
the engines are few and far between, and 
seem even gentle when they do sound; 
the trucks seem to bavg with a mufiled 
sound ; while the cries and shouts of the 
foreman hardly sound at all. In fact, 
instead of turmoil, all seems almost at rest 
as regards noise, and, whatever it may 
seem at a distance, a shunting yard for 
goods traffic is curiously peaceful. And the 
hair-breadth escapes? Weil, there do not 
seem to be any; we have seen nobody hurt, 
and we are told that, although slight acci- 
dents do now and then occur, serious mishaps 
are very few and far between. The work 
out in the yard must be very severe in cold 
and wet weather; but the Company does 
its best for its workpeople in clothing them 
in warm garments and supplying them 
with good serviceable mackintoshes, and so 
mitigate the hardship as much as possible, 

There is one more visit we must pay, 
and that is to our City station, late at 
night, to see some of the up traffic, which 
begins to arrive soon after midnight; so 
we will turn up at the station with the 
night shift at half-past eleven, to finish our 
railway wanderings. Arrived, and mounted 
on to the bank, what a change do we find 
from the busy evening time! Most of the 
banks are deserted, the gas is turned low, 
the lines of rails are empty, and there is a 
deserted air about the place. In only one 
or two arches is work going on, and the 
little noise there is seems quite out of 
keeping with the general peace. Soon 
only a few trucks remain to be cleared 
away from the metals, and, with that ex- 





ception, before long the station is at rest 
and the men gone to breakfast—breakfast 
at midnight |—with the injunction to look 
sharp, and all is in readiness for the first 
trains, which are bringing American and 
Scotch meat, which is carried in ordinary 
trucks; in covered vans, where the carcases 
are hung up ; and in refrigerators. But the 
first train does not seem to be in a hurry, 
so we will mount by the lift and see if 
there is any news of it up above. The lift 
seems to be also at rest, for it takes some 
time to attract the attention of the man in 
charge ; but once attracted, the lift soon 
comes down, and up we go. But there is 
no news yet of the first trains, so there 
is nothing to do but wait. One of the 
foremen pulls out an evening paper and 
announces that there has been a slight 
accident down the line, and surmises 
that that may be the cause of the delay ; 
so we go on waiting for the meat, which 
ought to have been unloaded, carted off, 
and in the market by this time. But 
time cures everything, and eventually the 
train comes in. It is soon seized upon, 
broken up, and the lifts are at work send- 
ing it down below. Meanwhile, on the low 
level life is generally waking up again. 
Men begin to appear, at first one or two, 
soon in larger groups; horses come on the 
scene apparently spontaneously ; a fore- 
man of carmen begins to get excited 
as to whether he has his gangs all full; 
bundles of straw and brooms rise up 
as if by magic; vans are swept, and 
their floors covered with straw, and all 
is ready for the first truck. Here it 
comes; a van is backed to it, the cases 
opened, the invoice seized by the checker, 
and the first side of beef is out almost 
before the waggon is quite at rest. Soon 
one line of rails is full, and the work 
is going on briskly ; but it is only one 
train, and the next lags behind so much 
that the first is emptied, the vans all gone, 
and the trucks conveyed to the upper air 
again before the second train arrives. After 
that the meat rolls in merrily; and the 
arches where this traffic is worked—the 
ones where the vans can go alongside the 
trucks—have no lack of work now, and 
the air, as the trucks roll up, is full of the 
cries of “ First one-’orse here!” “ Now, 
then, hurry up with that next two-’orse |” 
They deal with as many as a hundred and 
fifty trucks of meat here in a night, and 
deal with it, all things considered, in a very 
tender fashion, for rough handling would 
bruise it and lower its market value. 
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After the meat the general loads roll in, 
and all the arches are busy again, unload- 
ing the trucks, and conveying the goods to 
the carts. Here, again, it seems wonder- 
ful that all the things can possibly get into 
the right vans, and that goods for Chelsea 
don’t get conveyed to the Boro’, or for the 
City to the West End; but somehow or 
another they all get into their right vans, 
and in the course of time are carried off 
and delivered at their various destinations, 
and the banks are again ready to deal 
with the down traffi-. 

Such is a slight sketch of the London 
goods traffic of one of our big lines, and stiff 
enough work it is; and if one thing strikes 
us about it more than another, it is the 
fact that it is work dependent to a wonder- 
ful extent on the men who do the work. 
Individual responsibility must count more 
here than in many other forms of labour. 
First the checker, responsible for the 
reception of goods; then the porter, re- 
sponsible for the goods being in the right 
truck ; then the capstan men, responsible 
that the right truck goes up the right lift, 
and appears where it is expected above; 
and the van-men and foremen—vwell, if 
all these men were not up to their work, 
muddles would hardly be the right word 
for what would take place. But there is 
the traffic, going on day after day, and 
night after night, never csasing, and work- 
ing as smoothly as possibly could be. 

To show, as a finish, what the work of 
our railway is in the City yard, a few 
figures will not be amiss, During last year 
nv less than five hundred and twenty 
thousand tons of goods passed through, 
one day’s work being over two thousand 
tons ; almost ten thousand was the daily 
average number of consignments, and 
thirty - seven thousand the number of 
packages ; a thousand loads were carted, 
and about four hundred carts and horses 
employed every day, while the men em- 
ployed—clerks, porters, men, and boys— 
amounted to over thirteen hundred. With 
these figures we may take our leave of our 
Company, convinced that nothing can go 
beyond them in the way of impressing our 
minds with the siza and importance of the 
goods traffic in and out of London. 





MY FRIEND THE THIEF. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER L 


HE was an Oxford man, and the very 
) last fellow in the world to commit a crime ; 





at least, we all thought so in the days 
when we were happy together at school 
and college. I should indeed have found 
it difficult at that time to suggest any 
situation which would develope the law- 
breaking instinct in my friend Leonard 
Rugby. He was eminently good-natured 
and adaptable; he had courage, kindness, 
health, and perseverance ; but he was also 
very clever, and he contrived to invent, 
and prepare the requisite situation for 
himself. 

He married a very beautiful girl, who 
had a fortune of her own; and he was 
himself happily endowed with more money 
than he seemed likely ever to want, for he 
had no expensive personal habits. We all 
of us thought that the fates had been 
particularly kind to Leonard. They did 
not even put any difficulty at first in the 
way of his lovemaking; it was after his 
proposal had been accepted, that Gwendo- 
line’s relations obj-cted to the scheme of 
life which he suggested for himself and 
for her. Gwendoline was, however, faith- 
ful to him, and quite resolved to forward 
the undertaking which she had helped him 
to plan. It was only necessary to wait 
until she was of age, when she would be at 
liberty to do as she liked with herself and 
her fortune. 

I paid them a visit after they had been 
married about six months, and they seemed 
then to be very happy and hopeful. “I 
am only afraid that the life is a little too 
hard for Lina,” Leonard said to me, with a 
touch of uneasiness in his voice, It struck 
me, however, that his wifa was looking 
unusually well; it was on his own hand- 
some face that the lines of a secret dread 
—a dread lest he had made a mistake, and 
begun what could not go on—were to 
be seen. Gwendoline’s early home had 
been in the house of her uncle, a venerable 
professor, in an ancient university town. 
All things about her had been subdued 
into keeping with the suggestions of the 
place—learning, intellect, and cultured 
habits, I found her now in a remote 
settlement, without any servants, and with 
hardly any possessions which she did not 
hold in common with women of another 
class and kind. 

It had been Leonard’s dream and her 
own to found a new society which shoul: 
not suffer for the faults of the old, nor 
be entangled ia its evil customs. His 
idea could only be carried out in some 
unspoiled plot of earth, far from the 
ancient laws and the ancient tempta- 
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tions of humanity. Leonard looked for 
such a place, and found it. His settle- 
ment was on a cliff, and the cliff was cut in 
two by a gorge, through which a stream 
ran down to the narrow strip of shore. 
Behind it was a desert, and before it was 
the sea. Ou the stretch of land between 
these two it was his plan to sow corn, to 
rear cattle, and to live on the produce 
of his people’s industry. All were to work 
alike, and to share alike. It was to be one 
of the Utopias of which so many dream, in 
which so many believe, but which so few 
who have anything to risk care to work 
into a practical experiment. Into this 
undertaking Leonard cheerfully put his 
own fortune, and was prepared to put his 
wife’s, 

“Tt isn’t quite fair,” I said to him; 
“you didn’t start free of the old society 
after all. You have brought with you lots 
of things which neither you nor the men 
with you could have made for yourselves.” 

“We must have a start,” said Leonard ; 
“and these poor fellows had to seo some- 
thing tangible to raise their hopes at first.” 

“ Have you got a good set with you?” 
I asked. 

His handsome face flushed uneasily. 

‘‘There’s only one really good workman 
in the lot, that’s Joe Brown,” he said; 
and then he laughed a little “ He has a 
poor opinion of our future. He said to me 
when he joined us: ‘You mean well, and 
I'd like to stand by you, and see you out. 
One place is as good as another to me now,’” 

“ There’s a quick-spoken man, who 
seems to have the control of everything. 
Who is that?” I asked. 

“JT suppose you mean Matthew Liw. 
But nobody here has more control than 
anybody else.” 

“ Doesn’t character come in to contradict 
you? I don’t suppose you can equalise 
that,” I remarked. 

‘We can’t do everything at once,” said 
Leonard. ‘“ We have to work through 
inherited difficulties and differences.” 

“There ave half-a-dozen very big fellows 
that I have seen lounging about,” I ob- 
served. 

“‘ Lounging ?” repeated Leonard, with a 
comical look. “ Well, I suppose they do 
lounge. Nature, having provided them 
with an undue share of muscle, has a right 
to compensate herself by giving them a 
smaller share of perseverance than she 
gives to smaller men.” 

“So I should suppose. 
the others ?” 


And who are 





“Well, there are the Briggses—fatner 
and mother aud several children—they are 
of a complaining sort, and rather shiftless ; 
but they mean well; they had a bad 
time in the old world, and have lost 
spirit. Then we have one or two young 
people. We should have had more, but 
our regulations as to marriage made some 
of them unwilling to join us. We can 
only allow a certain proportion of marriage:, 
or the community would cease to be able 
to support itself. We might have had 
more skilled workmen if we had refused to 
admit some of those big fellows—tramps 
and beggars they were in the old world— 
and such poor people as the Briggses. But 
I couldn’t do that. If I had brought only 
those who were already working success- 
fully for themselves, what good should I 
have done after all? It is not the suc- 
csssful we want to help. Even those I 
now have I should never have got to- 
gether but for Matthew Law. The fellow 
has a most persuasive tongue.” 

“How do you divide the work?” I 
asked. ‘Do you take different sorts 
according to your different talents ?” 

“No,” he said; “it’s share and share 
alike—turn and turn about. I believe 
that’s the way Matthew puts it. Of 
course, those who know how to do things 
have to show those who don’s know—that 
doesn’t count as work, We are only too 
glad to put the privileges we have had to 
the use of all.” 

“You, and your wife, and this Joe 
Brown, are, I suppose, the special develope- 
ments who have to do the head as well as 
the band labour. Is falls rather hard on 
those who have been gpecially developed.” 

“They had too many privileges before,” 
he answered, curtly ; then he added, after 
a moment’s thought, “I wish we had a 
doctor with us,” 

‘You would be badly off in case of 
fever breaking out in the place.” 

“Lina did have two years’ training as a 
nurse in a hospital, and would know how 
to help us a good deal,” he answered ; 
“put if she were ill herself! However, 
we must always risk something,” he ended, 
cheerfully. 

“T thought Harry Lloyd had promised 
to join you,” I remarked. Harry Lloyd 
had been # good college friend to us both. 

“So he has; and very glad I shall be 
when he comes,” Leonard replied, heartily ; 
‘“‘he’il help to make things a little easier 
for all of us.” 

I think that visit of mine did Leonard 
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good. He had been long without familiar 
talk with any one from kis old life to 
whom he could confide his little anxieties 
and difficulties. They seemed all to have 
passed away before I left him, and every- 
thing was indeed full of promise in the 
settlement, Buildings had been put up 
for public and private use, according to 
the regulations of the community ; corn 
had been planted, cattle had been bought, 
agricultural implements had been provided, 
and fences had been erected. Stores, also, 
of food and clothing had been laid in for 
some time to come, “until we have got 
into the way of making everything for 
ourselves,” Leonard remarked. Nearly all 
the men that he had with him were igno- 
rant, many of them seemed to me idle— 
Leonard said they were “ discouraged ”— 
so that it had been necessary to bring all 
the materials for the wooden buildings 
ready for putting up; and these were 
erected under the superintendence of the 
carpenter, Joe Brown. The expenses of 
the settlement, the purchase of outfit and 
land, the putting up of the buildings, the 
investment in cattlé, implements and stores, 
had taken the greater part of Leonard’s 
own fortune. I ventured to hope that his 
wife’s would be left untouched. 

“IT don’t think we ought to have it,” 
said Leonard ; “ but when we are in work- 
ing order we mean to enlarge our settle- 
ment and offer a new start to others from 
the old world. That’s how Lina would 
like it to go, and I should like it too.” 

These were almost the last words he 
said to me before I left him. 


CHAPTER II, 


THREE years had passed away before I 
saw Leonard again. For the last two of 
these years I had been leading a life of 
adventure myself. I had gone from place 
to place without prospering anywhere. 
My last effort had been made at a newly- 
discovered gold-field ; and I was one of 
hundreds who returned from that latest 
El Dorado with a sick heart, damaged 
health, and an empty pocket. I had no 
desire to go back to England a broken 
man, and 1 thought with hope of Leonard 
and his settlement. I was young and 
unmarried ; under moderately favourable 
circumstances I should soon be quite strong 
again. Even as I was, I felt that I should 
be more a help than a burden in the 
strangely mixed community that I had 
Visited. 





I found a vessel which passed within a 
short distance of Leonard’s settlement, 
and which consented to put me off there 
for a certain sum. When the place was 
reached, the agreement was carried out as 
quickly as possible, I was rowed to shore 
over a tranquil sea, and landed on a hot 
strip of beach with my handfal of posses- 
sions—for they were literally only a hand- 
ful. My bargain with the captain had 
used up my resources; but I knew that, 
even if Leonard did not consent to my 
joining his community permanently, he 
would lend me money to go forward when 
the oppertunity came. 

I think it was when the sailors had left 
me alone on the hot shore and were rowing 
quickly back to the ship, that a sense of 
my imprudence was first borne in upon 
me. How did I know that Leonard was 
still at the place? I had seen, as I 
approached, the wooden cottages on the 
cliff, each one-roemed only, because mar- 
ried people were not expected to keep 
their children with them—they were to 
send them, after the first year of their 
babyhood was over, to the common dor- 
mitory and nursery; and all meals were 
taken, all work done, in common apart- 
ments, The long, low public building de- 
voted to the general use had been visible 
with the rest; a little smoke curled lazily 
up from its chimney, showing that it was 
not deserted. I was astonished, however, 
that no one came down the cliff-path to 
meet me. The visit of a vessel had been 
looked upon as an important event when I 
firat landed there, and my welcome had been 
exhilarating. I was oppressed now by a 
sense of solitude and stagnation ; a sort of 
dread came over me as I climbed the steep 
track to the top of the cliff What should 
I find when I reached it? What horrible 
visitation had stricken the place into silence 
and indifference? Already the vessel which 
had brought me was steaming into the 
distance, and I knew that, except Leonard’s 
community, there was no settlement within 
several days’ journey. I had relied upon 
the hospitality of the place and had landed 
without any supply of food. As I toiled 
up the cliff I met no one and saw no one ; 
but when I reached the top the door of 
Leonard’s cottage opened and some one 
looked out of it. 

I have said that the cliff was cut in two 
by a steep gorge, down which flowed the 
stream which supplied the community with 
water. This stream was nearly empty 
now. I thought that what was left of it 
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had a foul and sickening smell. All the 
buildings, except Leonard’s cottage, were 
on one side of the break, and a little 
wooden bridge spanned the gorge and 
connected the two edges of it. The piece 
of land originally set apart for building 
purposes had proved too small, and 
Leonard had willingly accepted the cottage 
which had to be erected in a more isolated 
and, therefore, more secluded position than 
the rest. It was put up on the further 
side of the stream, as an after-thought ; 
but it was an after-thought which secured a 
little quiet and solituda for Gwendoline. 

At first, I did not recognise the man 
who looked out of the door. He was 
changed by anxiety, grief, and privation 
from the Leonard I had known. I crossed 
the bridge to speak to him, and I saw a 
look of surprise and hope come into his 
face. He came forward quickly and grasped 
me by the hand. 

“Thank Heaven, Rawdon, you have 
come in time!” he said to me. 

“Tn time for what?” 

“To bring the help we need. 
wife——” 

His voice broke for a moment, and he 
gave a glance at the open door behind 
him. 

“ She is ill?” 

“T thought she was dying; but if we 
get fresh stores I know that I can bring 
her through. Did Lioyd send you?” 

“‘T know nothing of Lloyd.” 

‘“No matter. Here you are; and the 
vessel that brought you will give us what 
we want to go on with, or take her away.” 

“T am afraid the vessel has gone.” 

I was sorry I had said it when I saw 
the look that came over the poor fellow’s 
face, He turned it seaward, and then, 
without a word, he ran over the bridge 
and up a small height with a flagstaff on 
it. I understood that he wanted to put 
out a signal of distress ; but the staff was 
broken, and somebody had taken away 
every scrap of canvas from it. It was, 
besides, too late. The vessel, which sus- 
pected no trouble, was already too far off 
to notice us. 

“You do not mean to say,” he said, 
“that when you landed here no one came 
to meet you; no one told you the trouble 
we were in !” 

“Except you, I have seen no living 
thing.” 

* There is no living thing to see, except 
men and women,” he answered. “Our 
cattle are gone; our corn has failed us. 


My 





We have had fever ; and the women are 
in the hospital They have given up 
trying to do anything except nurse and 
cook. The men have lost heart, too, and 
are only waiting for relief to come. I am 
afraid that they play cards all day. But 
they might at least have watched; they 
promised me to watch.” 

His tone was too hopeless for anger. 

“ Who is there here now ?” I asked. 

“ The best men left us a year ago, when 
we refused to alter the regulations and turn 
out those whom they called idlers. Per- 
haps they are idlers. Heaven knows! 
Can we help idleness more than sickness ? 
I could not bring myself to send them 
back to crime. If we kept the best only, 
how should we differ from the old com- 
munities where the best men win and the 
rest go to the wall? But the fellows 
who went said that their industry and 
thrift were neutralised by the idleness and 
waste of the rest. So they left us, all 
except one or two who were staunch, I 
think, because they could not bear to show 
less courage than a woman. How could 
they leave while my wife stayed ?” 

“ Where is Joe Brown ?” 

* He went, some time ago, to seek sup- 
plies from a settlement up country. He 
took the last of our funds with him. He 
has never come back; but we shall see 
him yet, unless he dies by the way. And 
that is likely enough, considering the 
country he has to get over.” 

‘And Harry Lloyd?” 

“He left us only a few days ago. He 
took our little yacht to try to reach the 
nearest place where vessels call, that he 
might get one to come and take us off. I 
thought he had sent you.” 

“There were some big and lazy fellows 
with you.” 

‘They are big and lazy still. I think 
they will stick to us as long as we have 
any provisions left,” he said, bitterly. 

“There was a talkative man, Matthew 
Law.” 

Leonard’s face darkened. 

‘It is he who makes our present trouble 
so deadly,” he answered; “and in the 
absence of Lloyd and Brown there is no 
one to resist him.” He told me then, 
briefly enough, a sad story of disaster, of 
the loss of cattle, the failure of crops, the 
outbreak of sickness, Further particulars 
I learnt from him afterwards. ‘‘ We didn’t 
seem to have many with us who would 
stand the test of a bad time,” he said on a 
later occasion. ‘To work as long as they 
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had strength for as little as they could live 
upon, was no better than what they had 
left in the old world; and nothing else 
would have saved us, Then, when typhoid 
broke out, they would not believe that our 
bad habits had anything to do with it, and 
the weather was so hot that hardly any- 
body would work at the drains to put 
them right. So the water supply got 
spoilt, and we went from bad to worse.” 

“T thought your sanitary regulations 
were £0 excellent.” 

“So they were. But we couldn’t put 
them in force. Many of the men had been 
accustomed to let things go at home; and 
they just let them go here.” 

He told me that they had had a couple 
of bad seasons, and that he had made despe- 
rate efforts at the end of each to start the 
community afresh and make good its losses. 
Parchases had been made from settlers, 
who worked harder or managed betterthan 
Leonard’s companions ; and Gwendoline’s 
fortune had been swept away with his own. 
To keep a community in idleness is ex- 
pensive enough ; but to let it play at 
business is far more costly. This was what 
Leonard had done. When the sickness 


came, Gwendoline had worked hard as a 
nurse, Mrs, Briggs—shiftless, complaining 


Mrs. Briggs—had shown a good heart and 
helped her when others failed. Then the 
sickness had attacked Gwendoline herself, 
aud Leonard had nursed her through the 
worst of it. 

“The fever has all gone now; but she 
is dying from weakness ; and I cannot give 
her the things she needs. It drives a man 
mad to think of it,” he said to me. 

“ But there is food in the place !” 

* Matthew Law has possession of it now, 
and he deals us out rations. He has 
counted the days before Lloyd can get 
back, and divided it into so much for each 
person, He got the necessary resolutions 
passed after Brown and Lloyd went, and 
while I was with Gwendoline. We have 
‘to share and share alike,’ sick and well, 
now,” Leonard said, bitterly ; “ but then he 
is well himself.” 

“You do not mean that he and those other 
fellows eat food that your sick wife needs !” 

“T wanted them to give up the whole of 
the tinned meat that is left to make beef 
tea for the sick ; but they wouldn’t do it. 
And I am alone. I can’s make them. 
Briggs would help me, but he is a coward.” 

It struck me asa horrible thing that I 
could do nothing for him ; that I had come 
only to add to the difficulties of the situa- 





tion. For one moment I thought of offering 
to help him in an open rebellion against 
Matthew Law’s regulations ; but when I 
remembered the tramps—mueécular, brain- 
less, and heartless—I felt it would be use- 
less. Then a happier idea occurred to me. 

“ Have you a boat left?” I asked him. 

“Yes; but what’s the good of it?” he 
answered, 

“Let me take it. Tue vessel that 
brought me here was putting into an inlet 
up the coast for water. She might anchor 
there for twenty-four Uours, the captain 
told me. If I can catch her up before she 
leaves I’ll bring back help of some sort ” 

It was a poor fragment of hope that I 
held out to him; but it was better than 
nothing. We tried to got two of Briggs’s 
lads to go with me to help in the manage- 
ment of the boat; but we found them too 
scared and stupid. They appeared to 
believe that if they left the place they 
might find it deserted when they got back, 
and be starved to death. So I went alone. 





SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 


Ir has been said that studies of currency 
problems, and religious mania, do more to 
fill tae madhouses than any other human 
exercises. This may be so now, but afore- 
time there were “six follies of Science ”— 
as Isaac Disraeli calls them—which had a 
marvellous capability for disordering the 
intellect. These were, the Quadrature of 
the Circle, the Multiplication of the Cube, 
Perpetual Motion, the Philosopher’s Stone, 
Magic, and Judicial Astrology. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the pursuit of these “follies” has been 
wholly fruitless, for although the problems 
have not been solved, the efforts at solution 
have frequently resulted in valuable dis- 
coveries. It is something, of course, to 
have discovered the impossibility of solu- 
tion; but, to take only one instance, a 
German chemist in searching for the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone found a useful medicine, 
which now bears his name — Glauber’s 
Salts. Some writers have affirmed the 
impossibility of proving the impossibility 
of the Philosopher’s Stone, while admitting 
the folly of spending money and time in 
looking for it. Perpetual Motion, in the 
sense meant by the adepts, has, on the 
other hand, long been proved to be an 
impossibility ; but not before one Hart- 
mann, of Leipsic, had hanged himself in 
despair, after a life spent in studying it. 
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As to the Quadrature of the Circle, 
however, there are even yet occasionally 
found persons who believe in its feasibility ; 
and mathematical “cranks” are every 
now and again turning up with some 
solution which is immediately shown to be 
fallacious, The problem is interesting as 
one of the oldest puzzles of the intellectual 
world; and we propose to give a brief 
account of its history, with the assistance 
of Holtzendorff and Virchow, who have 
dealt exhaustively with the subject in 
Germany. 

But first, for the uninitiated, let us 
explain what is meant by the Quadrature, 
or Squaring, of the Circle. In Geometry, 
quadrature means the finding of a square 
equal in area to the area of a given curve. 
Now, to draw a square equal to the area 
of a circle, it is necessary first to draw a 
straight line which shall be equal in length 
to the circumference of the circle. The 
area of a circle is equal to the product of 
the radius and half the circumference. 
The root of the problem is the determina- 
tion of the ratio of the circumference to 
the diameter. 

It is because this ratio can only be 
expressed by an interminable decimal, 
3'14159, ete, that a straight line cannot 
be drawn by geometrical means exactly 
equal in length to the circumference of a 
circle. So many persons pretended to 
have found a finite ratio, and failed, 
of course, before the test of scientific 
geometry, that in 1775 the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris and the Royal Society 
of London were compelled to advertise 
that they would not in future examine any 
paper professing to square the circle, tri- 
sect an angle, duplicate a cube, or 
demonstrate perpetual motion. 

Nevertheless, unskilled mathematicians 
are still toiling away at the impossible, as 
they have been doing for some thousands 
of years. | 

The origin of the problem is almost lost 
in the mists of antiquity; but there is 
a record of an attempted quadrature in 
Egypt five hundred years before the exodus 
of the Jews. There is also a claim, ac- 
cording to Hone, that the problem was 
solved by a discovery of Hippocrates, the 
geometrician of Chios—not the physician 
—five hundred years before Christ. Now, 
the efforts of Hippocrates were devoted 


towards converting a circle into a crescent, | 


because he had found that the area of a 
figure produced by drawing two perpendi- 
cular radii in a circle is exactly equal to 





the triangle formed by the line of junction. 
This is the famous theorem of the ‘lunes 
of Hippocrates,” and is, like Glauber’s 
Salts out of the Philosopher’s Stone, an 
example of the useful results which some- 
times follow a search for the unattainable. 

The oldest mathematical book in the 
world is believed to be the “ Papyrus 
Rhind” in the British Museum, professed 
to have been written by Ahmes, a scribe of 
King R:-a-us, about the period between 
2000 and 1700 Bo. This “ Papyrus 
Rhind” was translated by Eisenlohr of 
Leipsic a few years ago, and it was found 
to contain a rule for making a square equal 
in area to a given circle, It was not put 
forth as an original discovery, but as the 
transcript of a treatise five hundred years 
older still, which sends us back to, approxi- 
mately, 2500 B.c., when Egyptian mathe- 
maticians solved, or thought they had 
solved, the problem of squaring the circle, 

The rule given by Ahmes requires that 
the diameter of a circle shall be shortened 
by one-ninth, and a :quare erected upon 
this shortened line. The area of such a 
square approximates the area of the circle, 
but, of course, is not exact, and is not even 
as close a result as that at which other 
geometricians have arrived. 

The Babylonians, who were also great 
mathematicians, had a solution, to which 
a reference in the Talmud has been traced. 
The Babylonian method, however, was not 
a quadrature but a rectification of the 
circumference, 

For the problem to pass from Egypt to 

reece was natural enough, since Pytha- 
goras, and other of the early Greek mathe- 
maticians, studied mathematics in the Land 
of Pharaoh, It is curious, however, that 
there is no mention of the Egyptian quad- 
rature of Ahmes in Greek works, and 
Plutarch refers to Anaxagoras as the first 
to attempt the quadrature of a circle in 
Greece. He composed the problem in 
prison, about the year 434, and Plutarch 
says he did it effectually ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the method employed has not been 
recorded, Thereafter followed quite a 
number of circle-squarers in Greece, in- 
cluding Hippias, who invented a curve 
which was both to trisect an angle and 
square a circle ; and Bryson and Antiphon, 
contemporaries of Socrates, who are spe- 
cially mentioned by Aristotle. 

The Sophists, too, who were daunted by 
nothing, solved the problem in their own 
subtle way. They said that the squaring 
of the circle was to be achieved by finding 
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a number which would in itself represent 
both a square and a circle. That is to 
say, it must be an even number for a 
square, aud it must end with the same 
number as the root number from which 
it was produced by multiplication with 
itself, for a circle. Such a number they 
found in 36, which is an even number, 
and which ends with 6, the root number 
multiplied by itself producing the square. 
The number 36 then embodies the Sophist’s 
solution of the problem. 

The solution of Antiphon was more 
scientific. He divided the circle into four 
arcs, and by giving the points of division 
made a square, Next, he divided each 
arc into two equal parts and formed an 
octagon. From this, again, he constructed 
a dodecagon (a twelve-sided square), and 
argued that the process should be con- 
tinued until a polygon is obtained with 
sides so small that they will coincide with 
the circle. Still, the result, as will readily 
be seen, will be only approximate, not 
exact, 

After Hippocrates came Euclid, who 
avoided the problem altogether, and to 
him followed Archimedes, who is credited 
with having obtained the nearest approach 
to perfect solution. By an elaborate and 
laborious method of calculation, too intri- 
cate for our pages, he found that the ratio 
of the diameter to the circumference could 
not be less than as 7 to 21, nor more 
than as 7 to 22, but something between 
the two; and this computation he was 
content with, as close enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

It is since the exposition of Archimedes 
that mathematicians have called the num- 
ber which should denote how many times 
larger is the circumference than the dia- 
meter of a circle—z, the Greek initial of the 
word “ periphery.” 

The Hindoos seem to have turned their 
attention to the problem quite as long ago 
as the Egyptians ; but in an inverted form. 
That is, they tried to form a circle out of a 
square, not a square out of a circle. Later, 
their mathematicians worked long and 
laboriously at the Archimedean method, 
and are said to have brought it to a closer 
result than even the Greek himself. 

The Chinese, as a matter of course, were 
occupied with the problem ages ago, and 
for long they worked on the same basis as 
the Babylonians. Yet, for at least thirteen 
hundred years, as their mathematical 
treatises show, they have had an approxi- 
mate result very nearly equal to that of 





Archimedes, which may be expressed in 
the figure 3°;,, as the value of . The nu- 
merical solution of the quadrature of the 
circle, it should be mentioned, depends on 
finding a figure which will express a value 
between 3°141592 and 3°141593: a feat 
which mathematicians now recognise as 
impossible, 

Solution, however, has been also at- 
tempted by compass and rule, and, in the 
fifteenth century, Cardinal de Cusa, a re- 
nowned astronomer, claimed that he had 
found the square by that method. He was 
believed in for a time, until another mathe- 
matician arose to show the inaccuracy of 
his plan. 

The same fate befell a number of other 
professors in the sixteenth century, one 
of whom, however, Simon van Eyck, ob- 
tained a closer approximate value than 
Archimedes. 

Then aroze the mighty Joseph Scaliger, 
who, without much knowledge of geometry, 
laughed Archimedes to scorn, and solved 
the problem in his own way, as duly set 
forth in his great work, “ Nova Cyclo- 
metria,” published in 1592. Joseph him- 
self, however, was speedily turned inside 
out, 

The next great circle-squarer was a 
Dane—Longomontanus of Copenhagen— 
who was so convinced of hia success, that, 
in the preface to the work in which he set 
forth his quadrature, he offered thanks to 
God that he had been permitted, in his old 
age, to achieve what had baffled the in- 
genuity of centuries. The good Dane, 
however, was premature. To him succeeded 
Gregory of St. Vincent, who also published 
a formula which seemed so absolutely cor- 
rect that no one could detect an error in 
it until the famous Descartes exposed its 
inaccuracies. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies a number of Dutch mathematicians 
laboured long and earnestly at the problem, 
and several seemed to come within sight 
of the promised land, only to be thrust 
back again by some lynx-eyed critic. The 
herculean work of Ludolf Van Ceulen was 
especially remarkable, for he worked out 
the Archimedean process to thirty-five 
decimal places. This stupendous calcula- 
tion was engraved on the tombstone of 
the patient mathematician, who is said to 
have died happy in the result of his 
labours. This thirty-five decimal place 
computation of 7 is still called the “ Lu- 
dolfian number.” 

The nearer approach to mathematical 
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exactness, however, did not really advance 
what is called the constructive quadrature 
of the circle. Another Dutchman, there- 
fore, named Huygens, tried to work out 
the thing by a system of theorems, until he 
was attacked by our own James Gregory, 
who took upon himself to prove that the 
squaring of the circle by ruler and com- 
pass must be impossible. Thereupon, 
Huygens bent all his energies to proving, 
not the possibility, but the incorrectness 
of Gregory’s proof of the impossibility. 
Ultimately, Huygens admitted that his 
own opinion was that the quadrature of 
the circle with ruler and compasses is im- 
possible; but yet that he was unable to 
demonstrate the impossibility. 

The reader will perceive the problem 
has now entered upon a new stage. It 
was not helped much by Hobbes, however, 
who, in order to support his famous quad- 
rature, did not hesitate to repudiate the 
first principles of geometry ; but a great 
advance in the numerical part of the pro- 
blem was made by the invention of the 
differential and integral calculus, For one 
thing, the computation of Archimedes could 
be continued to hundreds of decimal places, 
and a sort of competition in the arithmetic 
of infinities set in. Thus Abraham Sharp, 
in 1700, worked out the problem to 72 
decimal places ; later, Professor Machin, of 
London, carried it to 100 places; and still 
later, Lagny, of Paris, obtained 127, Vega 
140, and Dase, of Hamburg, got up to 200 
decimal places. Even this stupendous cal- 
culation has been surpassed in our own 
time, for a computation is said to have 
been made to 500 decimal places. 

A diversion from the usual method of 
the circle-squarers was employed, some 
thirty years ago, by Professor Wolff, of 
Zurich. He divided the floor of a room 
into equal squares, like a chess-board, and 
he took a needle, exactly equal in length 
to the side of each of these squares, which 
he threw upon the floor, The thing to be 
ascertained was the probability of the 
needle falling so as to lie wholly within 
one of the squares without crossing the 
lines of any of ,the other squares, Pro- 
fessor Wolff cast his needle 10,000 times, 
and obtained a value to three decimal 
places. But what a funny sort of German 
lottery was this—a learned, bespectacled 
professor throwing a needle day after day 
about his floor in the fond belief that 
he is thereby squaring the circle ! 

He did not manage, any more than 
Newton did with the calculus, to convert a 





circle into a perfect square. The scientists 
were in despair, not so much that they could 
not do what they knew to be impossible, 
but that they could not prove the thing to 
be impossible. Lambert, the Frenchman, 
certainly did prove that quadrature was 
impossible by the Archimedean process ; 
but then he did not prove the impossibility 
of solving the problem by some other 
method. It was reserved for Professor 
Lindemann, of Freiburg, only some nine 
years ago, to demonstrate beyond cavil that 
the number 7 is not “algebraical,” and 
that, therefore, it is impossible with ruler 
and compass to construct a square equal in 
area to a given circle, 

Thus, then, the impossibility of the 
solution of a problem that has charmed 
and tormented the world for thousands of 
years, and the impossibility of which has 
been recognised by centuries, has been 
actually proved. Nevertheless, men will 
still continue to work as if nothing had 
been before attempted and nothing done. 

Some clever persons in their efforts have 
even succeeded in proving—to their own 
satisfaction—that a part is greater than 
the whole. One Frenchman solved the 
problem by assuming that a circle is really 
a polygon with a definite number of sides. 

A German, long ago, gave this very 
simple solution: Erect perpendiculars 
upon the diameter of a circle at its 
extremities ; mark off upon the diameter 
an angle of thirty degrees, with the centre 
as vertex; find the point of intersection 
with the perpendicular of the line last 
drawn, and join this point of intersection 
with that point upon the other perpen- 
dicular which is at a distance of three 
radii from the base of the perpendicular. 

Is this not very intelligible ? The result, 
of course, is that the line of junction ob- 
tained is “ approximately ” equal to one- 
half of the circumference of the given circle, 

Why has the problem so much attrac- 
tion, even in these days of practicality ? 
Something, no doubt, may be due to the 
old and popular delusion—a delusion of 
the character of that which some people 
still entertain with regard to the collec- 
tions of three million used postage-stamps 
—that a great fund exists somewhere to 
be bestowed upon the fortunate person 
who shall first solve the problem of ages, 
Needless to say that no such fund is 
known either to the Queen, or to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to the 
President of the Royal Society, or to the 
French Academy. Is it fame that is the 
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attraction? Well, certainly the man who 
could square the circle to mathematical 
accuracy would acquire abundance of fame 
—if no fortune. And yet what can that 
man want with money who is able to 
achieve the impossible ? 





CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
By MARGARET MOULE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. STEWART-CarR rode his horse 
round to the stables, and dismounted 
there, He walked back very quickly 
through the gardens. The flowers were 
looking almost as if, after the heat and 
glare of the sun, they were resting now 
in its lowered rays. But their colours, 
though less vivid, were clearly outlined 
against the grey background of the Castle 
walls, and the stocks and mignonette were 
beginning to smell deliciously with the 
evening air. Bat Mr. Stewart-Carr ob- 
served neither scents nor colours, He 
entered the hall, laid his hat and whip in 
their accustomed places, and was preparing 
to go hastily upstairs to his dressing-room, 
when the door of the drawing-room sud- 
denly opened, and Grace Arbuthnot came 
out and crossed the hall towards him. 

* It is you,” she said. “I thought so. 
May I speak to you for a moment 3” 

She was in her dinner-dress, a pretty 
silk frock of pale green, with a great deal 
of soft frilling about it; and it was, pos- 
sibly, the soft setting to her face and 
shoulders, and the green colour, which was 
becoming to her, that made her look prettier 
than ucual, and showed cff the colour in 
her cheeks and the sparkle in her eyes, 
She stretched out one hand and played 
nervously with some carving on the balus- 
trade of the stairs as she spoke. 

‘To me!” he said, looking at her in 
surprise, He was utterly at a loss to 
imagine what she could want to say to 
him, ‘What can I do for you?” he 
added, courteously. 

“* May I speak to you?” Grace repeated, 
fingering the bit of carving still more 
nervously. 


He looked at her again, in greater as- | 


tonish ment. It was evident, from her manner, 
that she wished to speak to him alone. 
The request struck him as, to say the least 
of it, unusual, but he answered, instantly : 


“Certainly. I am at your service,” 

He glanced round the hall, trying to 
decide whether he would take her to one 
of the easy-chairs or to the centre ottoman ; 
but, as he glanced, a servant appeared and 
passed through the hall into the dining- 
room. He suddenly remembered that 
dinner was being laid, and for the next 
half-hour this passing would be con- 
tinuous, 

“ Will you come into my room,” he 
asked her—“ where we looked at the 
fishing-rods $” 

“ Thank you,” she said, quickly. 

He led the way towards it. Half-way 
along the passage he stopped and turned. 

“* Mrs, Arbuthnot is not worse, I trust ?” 
he said, quickly. 

“Oh, no!” Grace replied. ‘ She is so 
much better, thank you, that I believe we 
shall not have to trespass on your hos- 
pitality for more than a few days longer.” 

“It’s not ‘trespassing on my hospi- 
tality,’” he said ; ‘don’t, please, use words 
that are so meaningless !” 

He opened the door of his room as 
he spoke. Grace entered; he followed, 
and shut it behind them. She looked 
around her in a perplexed, confused way ; 
and then she suddenly sat down on a chair 
close to the table. He stood leaning back 
against the door-frame, waiting, in wonder 
that grew stronger and stronger, for her to 
speak, 

"thee was an odd little pause, while 
Grace played with her handkerchief, which 
she had taken from the folds of her dress. 
At last, with her head bent down, she said, 
very abruptly : 

“ Mr. Stewart-Carr, you know Captain 
Carnforth very well, don’t you?” 

“Captain Carnforth!” echoed Mr. 
Stewart-Carr, with the rapid reflection 
that women were indeed incomprehen- 
sible, and that he had not the faintest 
idea what this particular woman could 
mean by such a query. 

“T mean,” Grace went on, tearing off 
little bits of the lace edge on her hand- 
kerchief, “ you've known him a long time, 
haven't you?” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr, hopelessly mystified, 
resolved to take refuge in plain statement. 
| “ Yes,” he answered, “I have known 
| him for six or seven years. We met in 
Malta, first; yes, it is seven years ago, 
| this summer.” 

“And,” continned Grace, rolling the 
‘handkerchief into a minute ball in her 
| hot fingers, ‘you know he’s a very nice 
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sort of man—an awfully nice sort of man, 
don’t you?” 

He stared at her uncompromisingly. 
For one moment he thought Grace Ar- 
buthnot had suddenly gone out of her 
senses ; then, in mercy to her visibly in- 
creasing confusion, he said, quickly : 

“He is my intimate personal friend, 
and I have never known anything but 
good of him, if that is what you mean. 
But, Miss Arbuthnot,” he said, breaking 
off suddenly, ‘may I ask what it is you do 
mean by these questions?” 

Grace rose suddenly from her chair, and 
took two steps towards him. Then she 
suddenly eat down again, and leaning both 
elbows on the table, ran her hands up into 
her pretty hair, distractedly. 

“Oh!” she said, with a little sigh, “‘ why 
do men understand so slowly? I don’t 
mean to be rude,” she said, with a pretty 
glance up at him; “but don’t you see? 
Oh ! don’t you ses?” 

“T don’t,” he replied, with straightfor- 
ward directness, ‘I’m afraid I’m stupid, 
but I don’t.” 

Grace tore her little handkerchief right 
across; then she turned round and looked 
up at him with a face and neck scarlet, 
from her brow to the edge of the frilling 
of her gown. 

‘‘T—I—he cares for me, he says,” she 
cried, in a low tone; ‘‘and I—care for 
him. We're engaged,” she added, des- 
perately ; ‘‘ we were engaged yesterday.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr caught hold of the 
handle of the door and grasped it firmly in 
his strong brown hand. But he did not 
speak, he made no attempt to help Grace. 
And after a pause, during which she seemed 
to collect her energies for a final state- 
ment, she said, looking at him pleadingly : 

“He must tell mother, you know. He’s 
going away to-morrow, and he must tell 
her, first, of course, I haven’t told her 
yet,” Grace put in, parenthetically and 
fearfully ; ‘‘and mother doesn’t much like 
him,” she continued. “She'll say all 
sorts of things, She'll say she doesn’t 
know him enough; and I thought— 
I thought——” Grace stammered with 
the haste with which she tried to get 
through her words. ‘I thought if you 
would tell mother that you know him so 
well, and that he’s—as nice as he is, you 
know, she’d listen to you, and let us be 
engaged. I know she'd listen to you,” 
Grace ended, breathlessly. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr rallied all his forces, 
which had been scattered completely by 





her words, and came towards her. She 
was trying, in an aimless way, to put 
together the two pieces of her handker- 
chief, and looking hard at it as it lay on 
her knees. 

He took her hand in both his, very 
gently, It was the action of a much older 
man, and yet it seemed to be the natural 
gesture for the man who did it at the 
moment, 

** Miss Arbuthnot,” he said, and his 
voice was as gentle as his touch, “ thank 
you very much for telling me. I am so 
sorry I was so dense as not to understand 
sooner, I will say everything and any- 
thing I can to Mrs. Arbuthnot whenever 
you like. I will do all I possibly can ; and 
I think you need have no cause to fear.” 

She looked up at him very gratefully, 
and he went on : 

“I wish you every happiness, and I 
believe with all my heart you'll have it. 
Carnforth is one of the best fellows going.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in a very low 
little voice. Then suddenly taking her 
hand from his, she put both hands over 
her face and burst into tears. But she 
checked herself again in a moment, and 
proceeded laughingly to dry the tears with 
the tora fragments of her handkerchief. 
“What an idiot I am!” she said. “I 
can’t think what made me, But I was 
anxious, you see, and you were very kind. 
And now,” she said, looking up at him 
with a piteous, mischievous little twinkle 
in her tearful eyes, “ my pocket-handker- 
chief is in bits, and I can’t get another 
without meeting mother or my maid.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr looked about despe- 
rately, as if he trusted that a keen glance 
would evolve a clean pocket-handkerchief 
out of the surrounding air. ‘I’m sorry I 
can’t « ffer you one,” he said, distractedly. 

She stood up with a gay little laugh. 
“There are none here, I imagine!” she 
said. ‘ Don’t mind, my tears are dry! 
I won’t keep you any longer. Is my face 
all right?” she said, turning it to him for 
inspection. 

“ Quite,” he said, looking at the pretty 
eyes from which the traces of tears had 
completely vanished. ‘ You won’t worry 
or fret?” he went on, earnestly, “I’m sure 
we can make things straight.” 

“You are very good indeed,” she said, 
holding out her hand to him as she turned 
to the door. “ Very good.” 

“T’ve done nothing,” he said, simply ; 
“but I will do my best.” Then he opened 
the door for her, and they left the room 
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together, Grace to return to the drawing- 
room, singing a little light-hearted song as 
she went; and he to rush towards the 
stairs, and ascend three steps at a time. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr’s manner that evening 
was unusual. He seemed almost excited ; 
his quiet courteousness gave way to a cor- 
diality which, though he had always made 
his guests feel it, he had never before so 
unreservedly displayed, and under his 
ordinary self-possession a kind of irre- 
pressible buoyancy continually showed 
itself, 

Grace, every time she glanced at him, 
became more and more confident of his 
persuasive powers; and, radiantly happy: in 
that conviction, she caught the infection 
of his high spirits and laughed and talked 
brilliantly all the evening. 

Captain Carnforth, who, at a word or 
two of invitation after Graco and her 
mother had left the dinner-table, confided 
instantly in his host, came to the conclu- 
sion that well as he had always thought 
he knew Mr. Stewart-Carr, he had never 
till now known how “awfully good” 
he was. Mrs, Arbuthnot, who, tired 
and rather fractious, had come down to 
dinner that day for the first time since her 
accident, left the drawing-room at ten 
o'clock in a thoroughly happy frame of 
mind with herself and all the world, and 
firmly convinced that the only thing want- 
ing to complete her satisfaction was that 
Grace should marry a man who was, as 
she expressed it to herself that night, 
“quite the most charming man she had 
ever known.” 

Next day Mr. Stewart-Carr was as good 
as his word. He, having first arranged 
the time with Grace, sought out Mrs. 
Arbuthnot at twelve o’clock; but no one 
ever heard the details of that episode 
except the two immediately concerned. 
Grace had early that morning broken the 
fact of her engagement to her mother, 
to be met by considerable contempt and 
strong opposition, but she only knew that 
when Mr. Stewart-Carr came out of the 
drawing-room and sent her to her mother, 
the contempt and opposition were as com- 
pletely gone as if they had never existed. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot could not have kissed 
her daughter more sympathetically, or 
sympathised with her more tenderly, if 
Grace had met her wishes, and had been 
going to marry Mr. Stewart-Carr himself. 

Captain Carnforth, when he wrun 
Mr. Stewart-Carr’s hand as they parte 
that same evening at the little country 





station, had come equally successfully 
through his own ordeal. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” he 
said, enthusiastically, as he got into the 
train. 

“ Ask me to the wedding!” responded 
Mr. Stewart-Carr, laughingly, 

Two days later Mrs. Arbuthnot and 
Grace also left the Castle. During the 
days that followed their departure, Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s buoyant, excited frame of 
mind seemed to undergo a change. The 
reaction came to him, 

Every tangible obstacle in the way of 
his going to Catherine Maidment and ask- 
ing her to be his wife was now removed ; 
but the first blissful consciousness of that 
fact was now suddenly succeeded by the 
acute consciousness of a hundred intangible 
obstacles, which, in the shape of doubt, 
hesitancy, and diffidence, rose up and 
stood in his path. 

He told himself one day that it was not 
likely she would ever care for him—he 
was very modest and did not believe in 
any merits on his own part—the next, he 
made up his mind that he was certainly 
too late; a woman so sweet as Catherine 
was must have been asked the question he 
was longing to ask her, and must have been 
won by some other man, long before. 

But on the third day, perhaps because 
his accumulated feelings of the two pre- 
ceding days were beginning to make him 
feel as if the obstacles in his way were 
such as he could never overcome, he sud- 
denly determined to turn and face them. 
He resolved that very afternoon, or never, 
he would ask Catherine Maidment to be 
his wife. 


CHAPTER X, 


THE afternoon was hotter than ever, 
and Catherine Maidment, as she sat with 
her work-basket before her, in the quiet 
dining-room of the White House, was very 
glad she was there, and not out in the 
glaring sunlight which lay in such broad, 
hot streams over their garden and the 
park beyond. 

Catherine had not stayed indoors, how- 
ever, simply on account of the heat. There 
were two distinct errands she meant to 
have accomplished that day; one to a 
distant brickyard, to give an order for 
the purchase of some drain-pipes, which 
were wanted at once, for some draining 
that was going forward on the estate; 
and one to Fisher, the carpenter, 
from whom she had been returning when 
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Mr. Stewart-Carr met her a few days 
before. But she had let both wait, though 
both were pressing, and stayed at home, 
because she did not like to leave her 
brother by himself for so long a time as 
either of these walks would take, 

Frank Maidment had been worse for 
the two last nights ; it was because Grace 
Arbuthnot had left Moreford, Catherine 
thought to herself, wearily. This morning, 
the headache with which he came down 
had not, as usual, worn off after breakfast. 
He had spent a desultory morning in 
gardening lazily, keeping Catherine beside 
him to help him ; and since luncheon, he 
had made several listless attempts to go on 
with it, interrupted by aimless wanderings 
into the dining-room. But they were more 
and more listless, and at length he had 
given it up, and, at: Catherine’s persuasion, 
had gone upstairs to his room to lie down, 
Catherine having first tried to make sure 
that all temptation was out of his reach. 
She had crept upstairs once more, half an 
hour after he laid down, and had found 
him asleep, quite peacefully and, appa- 
rently, dreamlessly. She knew, from ter- 
rible experience, that he was likely to 
sleep very long, and she came downstairs 
again, and took up her work, with a mind 
temporarily at ease about him, 

It was very quiet outside and inside the 
White House, It was the hottest hour of 
the summer afternoon, and every living 
thing seemed silenced by the heat. Nota 
breath of air stirred the drooping leaves of 
the trees, and only the sound of a very 
distant sheep-bell broke the silence every 
now and then. 

Inside the silence was still deeper. 
Margaret had gone into Moreford, and 
the only sound to be heard was the 
distant crackle of the fire through the 
open kitchen door, and the little click of 
Catherine’s thimble, as she stitched a 
collar on her brother’s shirt. 

From the corner where she sat she 
could see the garden gate; but her head 
was bent over her stitching, and the 
sudden slight click of its latch—a sound 
so slight as to be only noticeable by con- 
trast with the great stillness—made her 
start violently. She raised her head with 
her start, and saw Mr. Stewart -Carr 
coming through the garden to the door. 
Her first impulse was to prevent her 
brother from being awakened—partly for 
his own sake, and partly because she could 
not be sure of the impression his appear- 
ance might make to-day. 





With a little shiver, arising from this 
last thought, she hastily put all her work 
into its basket, and going out of the room, 
met Mr. Stewart-Carr on the doorstep. 

“IT came out because my brother is not 
well,” she said, hurriedly; “he is lying 
down, asleep, and I thought the bell would 
wake him.” 

“T am very sorry,” he said, 

“Do come in,” Catherine continued ; 
“ perhaps I can tell him what you wanted, 
or help to arrange it.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, gravely, fol- 
lowing her quietly into the drawing-room. 
He sat down, opposite her work-table, 
before he spoke again. “I came to see 
you, Miss Maidment,” he said. 

“To see me!” Catherine said, with 
some surprise. ‘Oh, is it about Fisher ? 
He is really most trying. I meant— 
Frank meant to go to him this afternoon 
again. But he has one of his worst head- 
aches, and I had to send the servant 
out, and could not well leave the house, 
Frank will go to him to-morrow.” 

‘*No; not about Fisher,” he said. But 
then he paused ; and Catherine looked at 
him with a face that had grown white and 
very anxious, 

His manner was strange, she thought. 
What could have happened? Could he 
possibly have found out anything? she 
asked herself, with a feeling of terror. 
But, though she collected herself again 
hastily, the strangeness of his manner 
affected her; and all her conversational 
ideas seemed to desert her, wholly and 
at once. Before she could recover 
any of them, Mr. Stewart-Carr suddenly 
rose, crossed the little space that had 
divided them, and stood before her chair. 
Catherine looked up at him with wide, 
wondering eyes; but, as she met hig, 
something in them made her drop her own, 
and made her heart beat violently. 

“Miss Maidment,” he said, “I came, 
this afternoon, to ask so much that I do 
not know how to put it into words. The 
only thing I can do is to speak plainly, 
at once, at the risk of being abrupt and 
hasty. If I do not, I shall not be able to 
say it at all.” 

He paused for one moment, and glanced 
down at her; but Catherine did not move 
or lift her eyes, which she had fixed on 
her clasped hands. 

‘You must know, I think, what I am 
going to say,” he went on, speaking very 
slowly from agitation. “I am going to 
tell you I love you. I do tell you so, 
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And I ask you if you could ever love me 
—could ever be my wife.” 

He stopped very abruptly. His voice, 
during the last few words, had had a 
curiously strained tone in it; and his face, 
as he stood waiting, was pale and drawn, 

Catherine did not speak. She turned 
round and hid her face, suddenly, in her 
hands, and her breath came in long, quick 
gacps. She was fighting desperately against 
the overwhelming sense of agitation which 
the sudden shock had brought her. Her 
self-control had been shattered on the 
instant, and her keenest consciousness was 
of the absolute necessity of recovering it, 

Mr. Stewart-Carr could see the burning 
| scarlet colour of her neck, could see her 

agitated breathing. He knelt down be- 
side her. 

“Catherine,” he said, ‘“ Catherine, could 

ou love me? Could you?” 

Still she did not speak. He waited one 
moment, then he tried, very gently, to 
take her hands away from her face. As 
he touched her hands, Catherine felt her 
brain reel. 

With his first words, all her liking for 
the man before her, all her attraction to- 
wards him, all the feelings she had argued 
down and turned away from, rose up and 
claimed their proper name, She knew 
that she loved him. 

“ Will you be my wife?” he repeated. 

Then the thought of her brother came, 
and, like a heavy hand laid on it, crushed 
back all thought of herself, of her love, 
and made her longing to turn to this 
man, and tell him that she loved him, 
into a terrible temptation. She remem- 
bered that her life was not her own to 
dispose of, she had her brother’s life to 
hold and guard for all the years they 
should both live. A picture of Frank, as 
she had left him lying asleep, suddenly 
came between her and the man who was 
looking at her with an intentness that she 
felt, even through the shelter of her hands. 

“T cannot,” she said, low and distinctly. 

*“ You cannot care for me?” he said, 
rising. 

‘“‘T cannot marry you, Mr. Stewart- 
Carr,” she answered, firmly, 

He looked at her for a moment, then 
seizing on the difference between her 
answer and his question : 

“T don’t want you to marry me yet,” he 
cried. “I won’t even speak to you of it 
again till you say I may. I'll watt as long 





as you can wish, if you will only give me 
leave to wait.” 

“You must not wait at all,” came from 
Catherine’s white lips. She had taken 
her hands from her face and had risen 
from her chair. 

“*T know you wish me to go,” he said. 
“T understand. But at least you will tell 
me this: Is there any reason why you 
cannot marry me?” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then he said, desperately, ‘I mean 
—forgive me—but am I too late? Is 
there any one else ?” 

‘*No, no, no!” Catherine cried, the 
words following so quickly on his that 
they almost seemed as if she had inter- 
rupted him. Then she suddenly hid her face 
in her hands again. He came a step nearer. 

‘* Catherine,” he said, and his voice was 
very hoarse, ‘ Catherine, couldn’t you try 
to love me, then? If it took years I 
should not care, if you would only try. 
Say you will try—say you will let me ask 
you again.” 

“No,” Catherine said, very firmly, and 
her tone was very different from the tone of 
her emphatic, impulsive denial of a moment 
before. It was self-possessed and strong. 

“You mean you could never love me?” 
he said. 

Catherine’s momentary self-possession 
suddenly lefther, Sheturned away, and clung 
with both hands to the back of her chair. 

“Tf you can never love me, tell me so,” 
he said, passionately. 

*T can’t tell you so,” Catherine said ; 
but so very low that he could scarcely hear 
her words. Then, as a sudden hope flashed 
over his face, she lifted her head and turned 
to him. ‘Oh!” she cried, “don’t say any 
more to me, only believe me! I cannot 


marry you. I shall never marry any one.” 
“ Never?” 
‘‘ Never,” she answered, Then she let 


herself fall into the chair, and looked at 
him with eyes of intense entreaty. 

“Go,” she said; “go. If you love me, 
as you say you do—go,” 

His face was very pale and his lips 
trembled, But he obeyed her entreaty 
and turned to go. He went slowly and 
heavily out of the room into the little 
passage and out of the house; while 
Catherine sank back in her chair white 
and exhausted. 

Neither of the two had heard Frank 
Maidment’s step in that passage a few 
moments before. 
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ASTHMA 


Cuar.es Moors, Esq , writes from Sunnyside, Birch- 
ington, Westgate-on-Sea, oth October, 1800:—‘‘ Your 
Carbolic Smoke Ball has afforded immense relief to m 
wife who has suffered severely from Bronchia 
Asthma. When! bought the ball she was unusually 
bad, and it acted like magic.” 

W. C. G. Mitns, Esq, writes from Hillhead of 
Petimell, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, 4th August, 1801:—‘*I 
have not been so long free from Asthma tor the past 
two years as I have been since 1 used your Carbolic 
Smoke Ball and Sunilla.”’ 

Miss Huppieston writes from Walmersley House, 
near Bury, Lancashire, 15th October, 1890 :—‘* Miss 
Huddleston is finding the Carbolic Smoke Ball a great 
blessing tor Asthma. She is very glad to say it is 
doing her a great deal of good when hope had almost 

one 
. Mrs, SAuNDERs writes from 35, Belgrave Road, S.W., 
oth May, 1890:—*‘ The Carbolic Smoke Ball has given 
Mrs. Saunders distinct relief from Asthma.” 

James Murray, Esq., writes from 81, Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.., te, 1890:—“‘I have experienced very 
great benefit from the use of the Carbolic Smoke Ball.” 

Mrs. Daniet writes from 15, Eccles New road, 
Salford, Manchester, 13th November, .1890 : —‘‘ My sister, 
for some time, has_been using your valuable Smoke Ball 
for Asthma, and finds great relief.’’ 

Wm. Warkin, Esgq., writes from Cefu Cribbur, near 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, S$. Wales, 20th July, 1800 :— 
**It gave me such relief from the Asthma that I felt 
myself a new man’ 

R. Creese Harrison, Esq., writes from Woodhays, 
Muswell Hill, N., 29th July, 1891:—‘‘ The Carbolic 
Smoke Ball has relieved me of sudden attacks of 
Asthma to which I am subject.”’ 

Rosert H. Binney, Esq., writes from Footscray, 
Victoria, Australia, 1st August, 1890:—‘‘ The Carbolic 
Smoke Ball has completely cured my partner, who was a 
martyr to Asthma.”’ 


BRONCHITIS. 


Opoarpo Barri, Esq., writes from 60, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square:—‘* Sir, I have much pleasure .in 
stating that Sens derived great benefit from the use of 
the Carbolic Smoke Ball. In fact it is the only success- 
ful remedy I have yet found for Catarrh and Bron- 
chitis.” 

Colonel J. W. Keywortu writes from 31, Olga Strasse 
Stuttgart, Germany, 13th January, 189: :—‘‘ I have derived 
great benefit from the use of the Carbolic Smoke Hall in 
Bronchitis and am now keeping in subjection an 
attack, which. but for it, I think might prove serious.” 

General E. T. Fasken writes from 214, Cromwell Road, 
S.W., 10th January, 1891 :—*‘ The Carbolic Smoke Ball has 
proved most beneficial totwo membersof myfamily.who are 
constant sufferers from severe colds and Bronchitis.” 

Mrs. MAcDoNnALD writes from Milland, Liphook, Hants., 
2nd January, 1890:—‘‘ The Carbolic Smoke Ball has given 
me the greatest possible satisfaction, and, since using it. 
for the last eighteen months I have been free from 
Bronchitis to which I wasa constant martyr.” 

W. S. Wittiams, Esq., writes from Kennett, New- 
market :—** Please send me by return of post another 
Carbolic Smoke Ball, as I have given mine away and 
would not for any consideration be without one. It has 
done wonders for me.” 

J. J. Griveitus, Esq., writes from 45, Portland street, 
Aberystwith, 28th November, 1890:—‘I am glad to 
> eee Smoke Ball has done me a great deal 
of good. 

T. Tittey, Esq., writes from Hillside, Otley Road, Har- 
rogate, 29th June, 1891 :—** The Smoke Ball Mr. Titlev has 
in use is splendid, and gives greatrelief. Kindly refill and 
return the other, as he would not be without it for any- 


thing.” 
CATARRH. 

Dr. A. V. Extuiort, M.D., 10, Via Cornabuoni, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 2oth May, 1891:—‘‘I am a sufferer of many 
years standing from dry catarrh of the nostrils, and 
obtain much relief from the Carbolic Smoke Ball.” 

Dr. J. Cot.pourne, M.D., writes from 60, Maddox Street, 
London, W , tst May, 1891: --‘* I can very highly recom- 
mend the Carbolic Smoke Ball frem observing its userul- 
ness in quite a large number of cases, principally ca- 
tarrhal affections of nose, pharynx, larynx, 
and bronchial tubes.” 

Dr. J. Russect Harris, M.D.. writes from 6. Adam 
Street, Adelphi. 24th Sentember, 1800 :—‘* Many obstinate 
cases of post nasal catarrh. which have resisted other 
treatment, have yielded to your Carbolic Smoke Ball.” 

Dr. E. Stantey Woop, M.D., writes from Clarence 
House, Pontypool, 12th April, 1890:—‘‘I have used the 
Carbolic Smoke Ball with very good results in cases of 
catarrh of the nose and upper respiratory tract.’’ 





Testimonials. 








New American Remedy. 


Dr. C. De Lacy Evans, M D., Ph.D., writes from 
Lady Sandhurst’s Home, ist November, 1890:—‘‘ The 
Carbolic Smoke Ball has completely cured an obstinate 
case ot post nasal catarrh under my care.” 

F. Pockiincron, EsgQ., writes from Fern Cottage, 
Hospital Br., Boston:—*‘I have found the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball of immense benefit for catarrh.”’ 

Mrs. RicHArp Brown writes from Earith, St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire, 14th May, 1891 :—** Mrs. Brown is glad 
to say the Smoke Ball has proved very useful in violent 
catarrh of many years’ standing.” 

Geo. MarGerison, Esq., writes from Malvern Villa, 
Ashton, Preston, 22nd December. 1890: ‘*1 have tound 
the Carbolic Smoke Ball very efficacious in catarrh. 
Please send me two more Balls similar to the one I got 
from you in the Spring,”’ . 

THe ComMMANDsR 1N CHIrF OF THE Nepat Forces, 
writes from ‘Thapathaly. Nepal, India, 14th May, 1891:— 
“* Your Carbolic Smoke Ball gave a permanent cure to a 
member of my family who was suffering from catarrh 
tor a long time. She was unsuccessfully treated for a 
long time by European and native doctors, but your 
Smoke Ball eftected a cure.”’ 

J. G. Rost, Esq., writes from the Liberal Club, 
Plymouth, 22nd December, 1890 :—** The Carbolic Smoke 
Ball arrived by post this afternoon, and my first using it 
has given me great relief. It has cleared my throat and 
nostrils more effectually than a spray producer which I 
have been using. and without half the trouble ”’ 

The Rev G. J. Brett writes from ‘The Manse, Tend- 
ring, Colchester, July, 1891:—*‘ For eighteen months I 
have used the Carbolic Smoke Ball. with very astonishing 
beneficial results. I value it very highly, and should feel 
uncomfortable without one kept by me.”’ 


COLDS. 


Madame Apbe.ina Parti writes from Craig-y-Nos 
Castle, Ystradgynlais Valley, South Wales. 1oth July. 
1891 :—“‘ She had already used the Smoke Ball before, and 
found it very beneticial indeed. Madame Patti has found 
it the only thing that would enable her to rest well at 
night when having a severe cold.”’ 

liss Grace HAwrHorne writes :—“‘I cheerfully re- 
commend the Carbolic Smoke Ball to the Profession 
generally. It is something marvellous how quickly it 
cures a cold and relieves the voice. I would not be with- 
out one.” 

Mr. J. F. O’Mara writes from the Royal English 
Opera House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 9th April, 1891 ;—"‘ It 
is with the greatest pleasure I write to thank you for the 
immense benefit I derived on last Tuesday from your 
Carbolic Smoke Ball. I used it in the afternoon at 2 30, 
and the cure was so quick and perfect that I sang in the 
opera that evening, though I was scarcely able to 
speak in the morning. The cure certainly was mar- 
vellous. 

ArtHuR Gopparp. Esq., Journalist, writes from Ash- 
bourne House, Spenser Road, Herne Hill, S. E., 21st 
November, 1890:—*‘ While labouring under a very 
severe cold I was recommended to try your Carbolic 
Smoke Ball. I did so, and am glad to tell you that in 
half an hour, or less, I was considerably relieved, and in 
a few hours virtually cured.” 

E. F. Dyett, Esq., writes from Montserrat, Leeward 
Islands, 1st July, 1801:—“‘ Its effects on coughs and colds 
are simply marvellous.” 

Captain G. N. Curzon writes from Bracken House, 
Walton-on-Thames, 18th June, 1891;—‘* I am much sub- 


| ject to colds and sore throat, but have never suffered 


in the least from either complaint since I have used your 
Carbolic Smoke Ball.” 

C. P. SnutGrove, Esq., writes from Newland Terrace, 
Kensington :—“‘ For more than two years I have suffered 
with cold upon cold, but since November, when I pur- 
chased the Carbolic Smoke Hall, I bave been free.”’ 

Miss Turner writes from 15, Pevensey Road, East- 
bourne. 2zoth November, 1890 :—** I have found the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball invaluable for colds.”’ 

Grorce Haut, Esq., writes from the Clifton Club, 
Clitton. Bristol. 15th January, 1890:—I have had a Car- 
bolic Sm«ke Ball in use for several months, and have 
found it most beneficial both in curing and prevent- 
ing colds.”’ 

Mrs. Tower, writes from Weald Hall, Brentwood, 2nd 
January, 1890.—"‘ I have found the Carbolic Smoke Ball 
most beneficial in mitigating and even in warding 
off colds in the head.” 

Mrs GELLIBRAND writes from St. Margaret’s, Eltham, 
Kent, toth January, 1890:—“‘I have much pleasure in 
assuring you of the perfect success of the Carbolic Smoke 
Ball We have derived the greatest benefit from its use. 

Mrs. Tuurssy writes from Melbury Lodge. Winchester. 
13th November. 1890: ‘I have found it wonderfully good 
tor cold in the head.” 

Mrs. Joun Cray writes from 3, Harvey Road, Cam- 
bridge, ist July, 1890 :—“ Please refill the enclosed Smoke 
Ball, which has lasted our family. in constant use, for 
fifteen months. and has been a distinct preventive as 
well as a cure for cold.”’ 




















HAY FEVER. 
Testimonials on separate sheet. 


INFLUENZA. 


Testimonials. 


The Muarchioness De Sain writes from Padworth House, | 


Reauing, 13th January, 1890:—** The Marchioness has 
daily used the Smoke Ball since the commencement of 


the epidemic of Intluenz, and has not taken the Influenza, | 


although surrounded by those suffering trom it.” , 

A. Gissons, Esq, Editor of the Lady's Pictorial, 
writes from 172, Strand, W.C., 14th February, 1890: - 
** During a recent suarp attack of the prevailing epidemic, 
I had none of the unpleasant and dangervus catarrh and 
bronchial symptoms. I attribute this entirely to the use 
of the Carbolic Smoke Bail.” 

Mrs. SHANNON writes from Carnarvon:—I attach 
great value to the Carbolic Smoke Ball as a preventive. 
My family was the only one in my neighbourhood who 
escaped the recent epidemic, and [ attribute this to the 
use of the Carbolic Smoke Ball.” 

C. Craic, Esq., writes trom 6, Argyle Square, Sunder- 
land, 23rd July, 1891:—** The Carbolic Smoke Ball has 

roved very satistactory, both in Influenza and Hay 

ever, irom which I have suffered very much.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Cuicnester A. W. Reape, LL D., 
D.C.L., writes from Banstead Downs, Surrey, May, 
1890 :—*‘ Although all my life I have been subject to four 
or five heavy head and chest colds in every year, I have 
been perfectly free from any cold, cough, or other 
chest affection since I bought a Carbolic Smoke Ball 
in October, 1889. Also, although my duties in a large 
public institution have brought me daily, during the 
recent epidemic of Influenza, in close contact with the 
disease, I have been perfectly free from any symptom, 
by having the Smoke Ball always handy. It has also 
wonderfully improved my voice for speaking and singing, 
and my eyes for reading by gas light.” 


NEURALGIA. 

Mrs. C. Piercry, writes from The Elms, Lowthorpe. | 
Hull, 15th November, 1890 :—** The Carbolic Smoke Hall 
has proved very effectual in Neuralgia, and I shall be | 


pleased to recommend it to my friends.” 

Joun F. Pecxert, Esg.,writes from 13. Zetland Road, 
Bristol. 6th April, 1891: —** It is the best thing I have ever 
tried for Colds and Neuralgia.” 

Mrs. ARTHUR WEGUELIN writes from 25, Charles Street, 
W., 7th January, -1890:—‘* She has found the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball a most excellent remedy against, and cure 
for Colds and Neuralgia.”’ 

Mrs. Mary DuGan writes from Bridge Street, Longford 
Ireland, 6th March, 1891 :—‘* It did my head a great deal 
of good, as well as benefitted others of Neuralgia and 
Headache ” 

Miss Posrans writes from 14, Euys Road, Eastbourne, 
sth January, 1891 :—*‘ Miss Postans has found the Carbolic 


Smoke Ball most valuable. She would wish never to be 


without it, 

Mrs. WILKINs writes from 46. Gloucester Terrace, W., 
3rd January, 1890:—‘* Mrs. Wilkins wishes to say that 
act as derived great benefit from the Carbolic Smoke 

a he 

Mrs. Haytey writes from Beckbury, Shifnal. Salop, 
21st May. 1891:—‘** Please refill the Carbolic Smoke Bali, 
and send it back as soon as possible, for I am afraid to be 
without it.” 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


Mrs F. A. Harrison writes from Beaconsfield. Bucks. 
July, 1891:—** Enclosed you will find Postal Order for 
tos. for another Carbolic Smoke Ball. The one I had 
before has kept my family free from colds, and cured my 
boy, three years old, of croup. If the price were £5 I 
would not be without one.” 

Mr. Frep Tocock, writes from 6, Albert Terrace, Bow, 
E., 23rd November. 1890:—** Sir, Will you kindly send me 
another Carbolic Smoke Ball. I want it for my father, 
who suffers from Asthma. The one I have has worked 
wonders with my children, having cured the youngest, ten 
months old. of severe Whooping- Cough. 

Lady Mostyn writes from Caishaltoa, Cary Crescent, 
Torquay, February, 1899: -‘*She finds the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball a great acquisition in the Nursery.” 

Mrs. HAMIL10N writes from 6, Addington Road, Stroud 
Green, N.:-‘*‘ The Carholic Smoke Ball has complete] 
cured my little boy of Croup and Bronchitis, from bot 
of which ailments he used to be a continual sufferer.” 

Dr. J. McDovcatt, M D., writes trom 2, Bedford 
Row, Walton, 3rd January, 1890:—The Carbolic Smoke 
Ball does all that you claim for it’ Originally intended 
for the baby only, it has proved so successful that it is 
now brought out for every member of the family who 
shows the slightest symptom of Catarrh.” 

Sir FrepK Mutner. Bart.. M P, writes from Nice, 


7th March, 1890:—Lady Milner and my children have | 


derived much benefit from the Carbolic Smoke Ball.” 


For Inhalation omiw. 





Miss Apa S. BALLIN. writes from 14, Tavistock Square, 
W.C, 2ist April, 1890:—‘‘ Will you kindly send a 
Carbolic Smoke Ball to Dr. Wallace, 64. Harley Street. 
Mrs. Wallace borrowed mine for her baby, and, after 
some months’ use, the doctor is pleased with it, and will 
recommend it.”’ 


SORE THROAT. 


Nurse Mary Cornett writes from the London As- 
sociation of Nurses, 133, New Bond Street, December, 
1890 : —** For about eight years 1 suffered with a trouble- 
some affection of the throat. a complication of congestion 
and granulation, accompanied ouh an ordinary relaxed 
sore throat. I was under medical treatment for some 
time, but nothing gave me permanent relief until I was 
advised by a friend to try the Carbolic Smoke Ball. This 
has proved most effectual, and I may now describe 
myself as completely cured.’’ 

The Rev Henry J. Fettowes, M A., writes from Over 
Wallop Rectory, Stockbridge, Hants, 7th February, 
1890 .—“* I have used the Carbolic Smoke Ball, and find 


| it extremely useful in clearing the mucousmembrane Its 
| action appears to be analogous to that of the flesh brush 
| or roug 


glove upon the skin. I constantly recom- 
mend it.” 

G. A. Lupen. Esq, writes from 17, King Wiiliam 
Street, Charing Cross, 31st May, 1890; - “I have derived 
great benefit from the Carbolic Smoke Ball. I had 
previously been a great sufferer from granular phlaringitis, 


| and had my throat burnt three times by electricity, but 


the Carbolic Smoke Ball has done more for me than 


| anything else.” 


Mrs. Lane writes ‘from Moundsley Hall, King's 
Norton, 9th March, 1891 :—I find 1t a marvellous remedy 
for colds in the head, and for sore throats.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. Hires Hircuens writes from 9¢, 
Gloucester Street, Belgravia, S.W., ist January, 1890: 
—‘‘Your Carbolic Smoke Ball relieved the head and 
throat to a large extent, 


THROAT DEAFNESS. 


James HarGreaves, Esq., writes from 73, London 
Road, Manchester, 28th August, 1890:—*‘ 1 have strongly 
recommended your Carbolic Smoke Ball for deafness 
For two days past I can hear my watch tick three or four 
inches away, which I have not done for four or five 
months.” 

Mrs. WituiAmM Co tts writes from Swinford House, 
Stourbridge, isth January, 1891 :—“ Mrs. Collis has 
derived great benefit from the Smoke Ball she bought 
last June. She suffered for over two years from deafness.” 

Mrs. MILLER writes from Highwood, Ipswich, 30th 
Tune, 1890 :—‘* Mrs. Miller has found relief for deafness 
from the Carbolic Smoke Ball.” 

JupGe ANDERSON writes from 55. Upper Mount Street, 
Dublin, 2nd January, 1890:—‘*I found the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball decidedly beneficial.” 

W. Heicu Way, Esq., writes from 1, Welby Street, 
Camberwell, 6th August, 1891 :—‘*‘ Your Smoke Ball has 
proved very efficacious in a case of deafness after measles 
in my little girl, completely removing it after a few days’ 
use.” 

Mrs. Mary Muckte writes from Claudeboye, Manitoba, 
April, 1891:—*'I believe I owe my life to the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball. Being attacked by Influenza during the 
epidemic this spring, my two physicians gave no hope of 
recovery, owing to my advaneed age of 78 years. But 
the Carbolic Smoke Ball not only cured the Influenza, 
but at the same time, to my surprise, it stopped the 
tickling in my throat which used to give me a perpetual 
cough, and also greatly improved my hearing. although 
mine was a case of deafness of many years’ standing.” 


CHAFED SKIN. 


Captain Yorke Rattray, R.N., writes from the 
Primrose Club, 4, Park Place, St. James’s, 18th June, 
1891:—‘‘ Dear Sirs.—You don’t mention the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball as being efficacious for the skin. I used 
it over a chafe which I have suffered from half my lite, 
and in five days cured it with one application every 


morning.” 
POLYPUS. 


Dr. J. Russert Harris, M.D., writes from 6, Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.*—*‘I have prescribed and recom- 
mended your Carbolic Smoke Ball, with most satisfactory 
results, many people who shudder at the notion of an 
operation for nasal polypus will hail your invention with 
delight.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. ReApE writes from the Junior Constitu- 
tional Club, Regent Street, S.W.. 28th November, 1890 :— 
‘**T have just had a letter from the lady who first called my 
attention to your wonderful Smoke Ball, saying: ‘The 
Smoke Ball has quite cured my nose. The doctor ex- 
amined me the other day, and could find no trace of 
polypus.’”’ 
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THE CARBOLIG SMOKE BALL 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 
SORE THROAT 
INFLUENZA 


HAY FEVER 


ASTHMA SNORING 


NEURALGIA 


THROAT 
DEAFNESS 


HEADACHE 





A NECESSITY IN THE NURSERY. 

The Carbolie Smoke Ball has been welcomed in the Nursery of many homes 
for the relief it has given to infant sufferers from Croup, Whooping Cough and Colds. Not 
only is it now used to cure them, but also to ward them off, which it never fails to do. The 
Carbolic Smoke Ball can be administered to children during sleep. 





TESTIMONIALS -continued. 

Tue Duke or Porttanp writes:—‘*I am much Lapy CLAVERING writes from 1, Westminster Terrace, 
obliged for the Carbolic Smoke Ball which you have Harrogate, 6th October, 1889:--‘‘ The Carbolic Smoke 
sent me, and which I find very efficacious.” Ball has been invaluable to her daughter. She will be 

Tue Btsnoe or Loxpon writes from Fulham Palace, glad of another by return of post, for which she encloses 
February, 1891:—The Carbolic Smoke Ball has bene- | postal order for 10s. 
fited me greatly.” — ae The Hon. Mrs. Tower, writes from Weald Hall, 
_Lapy Mostyn writes from Caishalton, Cary Crescent, Brentwood, uth July, 1800:—‘* The Carbolic Smoke Ball 
Torquay, toth January. t¥90:—** Lady Mostyn believes has been recommended to me by Lady Campbell, of 
he et ae ep Rall to be : certain check and cure Garscube, as a certain cure for a cold.” 
for @ cold, and willhave great p easure in recommending The Dean of Tuam writes from The Deanery, Tuam 
it to her friends. Lady Mostyn hopes the Carbolic Smoke toth January, 1890:—‘‘I have derived decided benefit 


Ball will have all the success that its merits deserve : : : : 
; : . . ‘ oe a es ke Ball, a ave recommende 
Lapy Ersktne writes from _ oe Hall, Northamp- an a sas dedicat he Bae nee 
Oo me o 


ton, Ist January. 1890:—‘*Lady Erskine is pleased to . “2 

gay bag Carbolic Binaiee” Zall has en every | The Hon and Rev. H. Lysacur writes from Chiches- 

satisfaction; she considers it a very good invention.” ter, 27th May. 1890 :—* The Carbolic Smoke Ball has 
Lapy Fri_p¥n writes from Feniscowles House Scar- done him much good.” 

borough, 18th February, 1891 :—** Lady Feilden is always Mrs. GLapstone writes from Bury St. Edmunds. 1otk 

glad to recommend the Ball, as it is most efficacious in January. 1800 :—** She finds the Carbolic Smoke Ball does 

preventing and curing colds,” era great deal of good.”’ 





The Cure of any of the diseases mentioned in this Circular, 

SU NILLA when chronic, may be hastened by the use of SUNILLA. 
© The Carbolic Smoke Ball stops the trouble by attacking 

the local cause in the head, throat and lungs, allaying the 
inflammation,. checking the flow of diseased matter to the stomach, and restoring the mucous 
membrane to its normal condition. S;UNILLA removes the accumulation of poisonous se- 
cretions from the stcmach, and by means of its antiseptic properties destroys the disease germs in 
the entire system, leaving the patient completely cured. S)UNILLA is a tonic, composed of 
finely-grounded vegetable roots. and contains no mineral substance. In cases of Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia,Constipation. and Torpid Liver and Jaundice it will be found to be of the greatest efficacy, 
while as a blood purifier it is unequalled. SQSUNILLA may be obtained in two forms, viz. :— 
As a powder, in packets, for mixing in port, sherry. ginger or orange wine, price 2s, 6d., post free. 
As a liquid, in bottles, ready for use, price 25, Od. and 4s. 6d., post free to any part of 
the United Kingdom. 








The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will not only cure all diseases caused by taking cold, but will, if used in 
time, positively ward off colds. 

One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last a family several months, making it the cheapest remedy in 
the world at the price—10s., post free. 

The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL «an be refilled when empty, at a cost of 5s., post free. 





ADDRESS— 











CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL COMPANY, 27, Princes St., Hanover Square, London, W. 
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